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GLIMPSES OF INDIAN LIFE. 


II. 


THE FRONTIER FORT. the young men of this large tribe were divided into clubs or societies, 

CCASIONALLY, in times of peace, a frontier fort, especially if | which, instead of being named the Atlantics, Eckfords, or Mutuals, 

bounties are to be paid, is for a while a very lively place. Our | rejoiced in the more warlike and picturesque designations of Red- 

engraving represents what was once known as Fort Union, on the | Hawk, Black-Bear, and Bald-Eagle Clubs. Nothing could be more 

+ Missouri, opposite the mouth of the Yellowstone. At the time the | wild and grotesque than were the dresses of these savages when they 
sketch was made, there were a thousand lodges of the Assiniboines in | presented themselves under the walls of the fort. 


the vicinity. Desirous of making an imposing display before the pale- | Headed by the “ grand-marshal,” and divided into organized par- 
) g Pp § display Pp - g s Pp 





THE FRONTIER FORT. 


faces, they formally announced that they were engaged in prepara- 
tions for a grand display—a sort of Indian carnival. Those most in- 
terested came to the fort and sold peltries—not usually parted with— 


ties, these gayly-dressed savages bore aloft their insignia of tufts of 
gayly-colored threads, swinging to tapering poles, each one marking 
the division to which it belonged with the same precision that flags 
blankets, and often the necessary clothing, to buy trinkets and dif- | and banners do among civilized people. Every possible idea of the 
ferent-colored paints. Mothers disposed of dresses and domestic | fantastic seemed to be exhausted—masks made of the enormous 
articles to procure the means to purchase something that would afford | skin and beard of the buffalo-bull; plumes of the most brilliant 
frivolous distinction. As singular as it may appear, and most re- | feathers; togas of brilliantiy stained and painted robes, thrown across 
markable, as showing that human nature is ever consistent with itself, | the shoulders with exquisite grace; flowing head-dresses and waist- 
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cloths, that seemed to be fashioned in shape and wearing after the 


sculptures of Carnac and Thebes. 


It was a singular sight, these 


painted and fantastically-costumed human serpents, dashing and 


prancing, leaping 


Penances of all kinds seem to be the most effective peace-makers 


with the evil genii. 


Boys who, having arrived at the age of puberty, 


are to be admitted into the society of the men and warriors of their 


tribe, have their 
endurance _ tested 





and running — the 
effect heightened by 
a surrounding cloud 
of dust. Every pos- 
sible idea of the fan- 
tastic seemed to be 
exhausted ; yet amid 
this multitudinous 
barbarism there 
were real, living 
Apollos, classically 
dressed, who sat 
their horses with 
a grace that, in 
spite of the incon- 
gruous surround- 
ings, suggested the 
movements of the 
equestrians of the 
Elgin marbles. 





SUPERSTITIONS 
OF INDIANS. 
The North-Amer- 

ican Indians have 
never been found to 
be idolatrous. The 
suggestion that they 
are descendants of 
the lost tribes of 


Israel finds no stronger evidence than in the fact that, like the Jews, 





with regard to their 
ability to go with. 
out food, their pow- 
er to bear the rough 
usage, of the ele. 
ments, and their 
ability to conceal 
their sense of physi- 
cal pain. One of 
the requirements is 
that the candidate 
for manly honors 
shall adorn his head 
with the plume of 
an eagle that has 
lost its life without 
the shedding of its 
blood. To accom- 
plish this difficult 
task, the young 
man builds a 
decoy on some 
high peak, known 
to be visited by the 
bird of Jove. Se. 
curing himself in 








INDIAN 


the Indians never erect any visible representation of the deity in their 
temples, or carry images about them as charms; and this is more re- 
markable when we consider that they are exceedingly superstitious, and 
more or less constantly under the influence of whet they believe to be 


spiritual or supernatural manifestations. 


one God, whom they call 
the “‘Great Spirit.” His 
influence, according to 
their mythology, is always 
good; about his mercy 
they seem to have no mis- 
givings; but it is a work 
of the severest discipline 
to perform works meet 
for the propitiation of the 
evil spirits which are con- 
stantly at work to make 
man miserable. ‘In this 
connection, they believe 
in omens; but the most 
fanatical “ medicine- 
man’ among them was 
never as absurd in his de- 
mands upon the credulity 
of his followers as were 
the Roman augurs in the 
most glorious days of Au- 
gustus and Cesar. The 
Indians believe that they 
can get hints of the fu- 
ture through the flight 
of birds, the rustling of 
the leaves of trees, the 
hues of the setting sun. 
They are remarkably giv- 


They are firm believers in 


INDIAN WIDOW AT HER HUSBAND'S GRAVE. 


en to propitiatory sacrifices and to self-mortification ; they never go 
upon their animal-hunts, or enter upon the war-path, except after 
ablutions, fastings, and sometimes, in their grosser enthusiasm, lacer- 


ation of the body. 


FUNERAL, 


his hiding - place, 
and concealed from 
sight by dried grass 


and twigs, he waits with heroic patience until some bird pounces 
upon the carcass that he has arranged for bait. While thus en- 


gaged, he must eat no food; and instances are remembered where 
the young brave finds his hiding-place his grave. Even if success- 
ful, which is generally the case, the contest of the young Indian 
| with the eagle, which he must seize with his unarmed hands, and 








strangle without draw- 
ing its blood, is often a 
desperate affair, the tal- 
ons and beak of the bird 
striking deeply into the 
flesh of the captor. 

It is certainly true 
that a North-American 
Indian’s life is one of 
constant _ self-mortifica- 
tion. They are, by na- 
ture, moody, speculative, 
and self-tormenting ; and 
hence their inconceivable 
fondness for alcoholic 
stimulants — it rouses 
their dormant energies, 
fires their imaginations, 
and takes their souls to 
dream-land, or transports 
them into fiends—and in 
no other way, except by 
this alcoholic excitement, 
and, possibly, the enthu- 
siasm of actual battle, are 
they ever aroused to 
their highest possible 
mental excitement. 

INDIAN FUNERALS. 

This life of fanaticism 


has ita legitimate results. The Indian meets death with firmness. His 
life has been made miserable by his own philosophy, and his relig- 


ion teaches him that, as a reward for his sufferings on the earth, he 
| will be regenerated and made perfect in “the happy hunting-grounds, 
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where, armed with his trusty rifle, and in company with his faith- } 
ful steed, he will at last be at peace. The funeral, therefore, of the 
Indian, as a matter of necessity, partakes of the character of their 
spiritual ideas. The moment he dies, his friends, instead of laying his 
body out as if it were inanimate clay, proceed to such preparations as 
will be most meet to prepare it fora long journey. He must not go 
empty-handed. If a warrior, he has his weapons, his insignia of rank, | 
his trophies won in the chase and on the war-path; he must make 

| 


a good appearance when he arrives at the home of his fathers. 

If the circumstances favor it, the moment a warrior is past recov- | 
ery, the ambitious 
young men start for 
the prairies, kill a buf- 
falo-bull, and secure 
the hide. This is 
brought home, and in 
due time the dead body 
is laid upon it. Beside 
the corpse is put the 
gun, the quiver full of 
arrows, and also some 
choice food. These 
particulars attended 
to, the skin, hair in- 
side, is carefully rolled 
around the body and 
its associated proper- 
ty, and then secured 
with strips of raw- 
hide; a few hours of 
sunshine dries up the 
hide, and its contents 
seem to be encased in 
sheet-iron. Poles are 
now brought, and 
holes dug; and, when 
every thing is in readi- 
ness, the last grand 
act in the impressive 
ceremony follows. 
Their vivid personifi- 
cation of the future 
state, and their pecu- 
liar theories, logically 
result in curious prac- 
tices. The Indians be- 
lieve that the spirits 
of the departed hover 
about them, and that 
they absolutely con- 
verse with them. The 
warrior, in his solitary 
hours, holds commun- 
ings with his ances- 
tors, hears words ofen- ff 
couragement or re. 
proof in the sighs of 
the wind through the 
trees. The sudden ap- 
pearance of an animal 
may, to his credulous 
mind, be construed in- 
to a message from the spirit-world. We learn, therefore, without sur- 
prise, that the eldest son—if the deceased has one—or the nearest sur- 
viving relative, brings a wild horse forward—one that has never been 
backed by man—and kills the animal in such a way that he falls by 
the side of the Indian corpse. Thus is the dead chieftain provided 
with a steed to carry him in state in the happy hunting-grounds. 

The body is now erected on poles, and covered with a purple or 
scarlet shawl to protect it from the evil genii; the poles themselves 
are hung with little presents of food and trinkets. The women rela- 
Hons, in the mean time, cut their hair close to their heads, as a sign 
of sorrow and mourning, and, forming circles in the background, 
strike their bosoms, as an evidence of their despair, and weep genuine, 


INDIAN LOVERS, 





scalding tears. The warriors, on the contrary, group themselves im- 
mediately under the dead body, and recount in exaggerated language 
the mighty deeds of the deceased. They then puncture the fleshy part 
of their arms and thighs with a lance, that they may shed tears of 
blood ; real tears would be unmanly, and therefore unfit symbols of 
sorrow for an Indian brave. , 


INDIAN AFFECTION FOR THE DEAD. 


The spiritualism which seems natural to the Indian mind leads to 
many extravagant demonstrations. Widow s, and mothers who have 
lost their children, 
have been known to 
travel one and two 
hundred miles, through 
swamp and forest, to 
visit the graves of their 
departed friends, 
Reaching the sacred 
resting-places, possi- 
bly after a two-years’ 
absence, they find that 
the destructiveness of 
storm and sunshine 
have left little else 
than decaying bones. 
These relics, however 
repulsive to look at, 
are carefully gathered 
up by the hands of af- 
fection. If it isa hus- 
band’s remains, the 
widow will address the 
vacant skull with terms 
of affection, and repeat 
long stories of impor- 
tant events that have 
recently transpired in 
the history of the tribe. 
If it is a mother with 
the remains of an in- 
fant child, she will 
take the little skull in 
her hands and press it 
to her bosom; at- 
tempts are made to 
soothe it (the spirit) 
with delicate food. 
All the terms and arts 
of endearment spring- 
ing from a mother’s 
heart are brought into 
requisition. At the 
end of these unusual 
rites, the precious rel- 
ics are carefully packed 
in a bundle, taken to 
the tribe’s new rest- 
ing-place, and buried. 

The highest crime 
against Indian ideas 
of right and wrong, 
is in the desecration 
of the graves of their fathers. In disposing of their lands, and 
consequently proposing to remove, they linger with the most 
touching affection over the burial-plaees of the tribe; and the last 
words of regret, and the last sacrifice they make, are connected 
with this sorrowful necessity. As the Indians bury literally above- 
ground, they strew these places with the property of the de- 
ceased; and it is common on the Plains to find Indian burial-places, 
the centre and vicinity of which are covered with blankets, domestic 
utensils, guns, bows and arrows, and other property, which have been 
literally given to the departed spirits. And this property must re- 
main, and be most sacredly respected. When these properties of the 
once living, in the course of time, disappear, it is then considered that 
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they have been inhaled, and literally passed into another world. To 
destroy them, or appropriate them, is to deprive the departed of their 
wealth, and create sorrow in the spirit-land. 

Many of the bloodiest wars of the frontiers have grown out of the 
thoughtless conduct of the whites in-desecrating these Indian graves. 
Curiosity has prompted the intruders to break down the resting-poles 
and rip open the buffalo-skin to find if there was not something more 
valuable than decaying bones. The trinkets have been taken away 
for curiosities, and the utensils, if perfect, for use. 

An authentic story is related of a poor, starved Indian, who stopped 
at a trapper’s hut, and begged for something to eat. While being 
served, the Indian discovered that the dish which held the smoking 
viands was one that he recognized as being from the grave of his 
brother. The revelation made the red-man’s eyes glare from their 
sockets with horror; and, being too weak and friendless to avenge 
the unintended but deadly outrage, he precipitately fled from before 
the presence of one guilty of such an unparalleled crime. 


INDIAN LOVERS. 


We turn from these sad subjects to more cheerful views of this 
interesting and unfortunate people. Full of imagination, it may be 
supposed that love affords its accustomed share in the social life of 
the Indian. The opening scenes are full of characteristic traits, and 
there is frequently sentiment exhibited that would justify the belief 
that there was a fair prospect of real domestic happiness in the In- 
dian woman's life; but, alas! their austere notions of a warrior’s 
habits, and woman’s subordination, deny fruition to these bright anti- 
cipations, for softness of manner may be pardoned in the earlier years 
of life, but would be reprehensible in a man of mature age. The In- 
dian lover, in the interchange of the sentiment of reciprocal attach- 
ment, has no language, except such as is suggested by natural objects. 
A young man fell in love with a girl of a friendly tribe; before the 
nuptials were celebrated, war broke out between the two nations. In 
the delays of an attack, the young Indian lover fastened a piece of 
birch-bark, covered with hieroglyphics, to an arrow, and shot it into 
the enemy’s lines. The message was evidently anticipated, for it fell 
into the right hands, and the night following the lovers escaped to- 
gether. 

Their symbols are such as would be recognized on any Christian 
Valentine. The heart is a conspicuous object as a representation of 
the affections; and the more delicate sentiments are prefigured by 
birds, courage by the eagle, and the passions of anger and jealousy 
by queer caricatures of the buffalo’s unmeaning head. Our picture 
of a serenade is a literal scene. The Indian, on a bright, moonlight 
night, charms the ears of his mistress with the softened sounds of the 
drum and the liquid notes of the reed. It is plaintive music, at best 
—the aboriginal life is always more or less sad. There are, there- 
fore, even in the inspiration of affection, the tell-tale notes which too 
eloquently and too sadly suggest a hopeless future. But the practice 
is interesting; love, for the time being, while it predominates over 
other feelings, softens and subdues the savage breast, and shows how 
surely the divine wisdom enlightens these simple children of the 
‘forest. 





CHATTERTON’S BURDENS. 





/ BOX stood upon the table in the chamber of an old gentleman 
4 of the name of Chatterton, who occupied an upper apartment 
in a very exemplary and decent part of the town. 

The box was lacquered. It was twelve inches either way you 
measured. It had a lid of two inches in depth, and, besides the usual 
aperture of the key-hole, it also had another, which disclosed a spindle 
similar to that in the face of a clock or music-box. It was independent 
of the table, but still confined upon it by four stout steel bands which 
encircled it closely on each of the four sides, and which met at the 
top, where they were fastened by a padlock with a circular combination 
face. The bands were secured to the heavy wood of the table-top in 
the stoutest manner, but still the very nominal weight of the table 
itself suggested that the precaution of the bands was meant to baffle 
ordinary curiosity, and not robbery. 








| have fulfilled this command of mine. 


This object they had fulfilled admirably, and the servants and in- | 


mates of the house had long ceased to wonder at the use of the box, 


or gape at its tempting proportions ; and the rumors and speculations 
regarding its contents, and their rather civil, decent-appearing owner, 
had grown gradually into staleness, and, in the course of months, 
ceased altogether. 

This owner was a man well turned of sixty years, erect, kindly. 
spoken, tolerably and suitably dressed in black, and who carried in 
his face an ill-defined look of impatience and anxiety. There was a 
certain aimlessness in his manner of stepping and speaking, a certain 
lack of vigor and directness in his way of looking, and a certain 
nervousness of manner, all of which gave him the appearance of one 
over whom something was impending, and upon whom some dreaded 
circumstance might leap without warning. He was careful and cor- 
rect in his habits, punctual and regular in his comings and goings, 
but almost wholly reserved with those with whom he came in contact 
in his domicile. 

On the particular day on which he first becomes of interest to us, 
he entered his room at five o’clock in the afternoon, and immediately 
drew his chair and sat down before the box. With a trembling hand 
and dilated nostril he slipped the dial of the curious padlock round 
and round until the bolt sprang back and the four steel arms leaped 
from their confinement and fell with a elatter upon the table-top, al- 
ready deeply indented by such often-repeated blows. He then fumbled 
in his pocket for a key of ordinary appearance, which he placed in the 
hole and turned. Here he rested a moment, with bowed head and 
trembling lips, seeming to dread to proceed and to encounter what 
might confront him in the next moment. He looked cautiously about, 
and, after a long, silent gaze at what lay before him, he put his thin, 
veined hand upon it with suspended breath and opened the lid, and 
then instantly sank back with a long, deep-drawn sigh—a sigh so sad, 
so hopeless, so woe-begone, that it seemed to linger about the room 
and chill and oppress with sorrow all within it. The raising of the 
lid disclosed simply this: a plain, black, polished surface, with an 
aperture an inch square, across which lay a narrow strip of porcelain. 
Over this there ran a narrower band of thin-woven silk of a yellowish 
color, and it was upon this that the old man’s eyes rested, and rested 


so despairingly. Through that part of the scanty space not occupied 


| by the porcelain, the eye could peer into the dim recesses, beneath 


which appeared to hold a countless number of springs, wheels, and 
cogs; so varied in size, shape, and manner of disposition, that they 
seemed thrown there hap-hazard, and without intent or use. 

The old man remained silent for some moments, and perfectly still; 
but soon his burdened thought broke into a querulous murmuring. 
“ Ah, why did he leave it to me—to me? So poor, so weak, so old; 
the one torment I already have is wearing me down. They pester me, 
dog me, question me; but I know nothing, nothing, nothing. I can’t 
bear Gilder’s eyes, they're so sharp. I should know about it, but I 
was never told, and I can’t tell him; but still, how he frightens me 
when he comes so suddenly upon me, and so often, too! He's been 
wronged and cheated; he who did it is gone and left me to bear the 
burden of it. And now what may this cursed box turn out to me? 
Some new load, some journey, perhaps; at any rate, something to load 
me to the breaking of my back. Two miseries! Two torments! One 
of them nameless and unknown, and the other hiding behind bushes, 
and doors, and alley-ways, to come upon me at any moment and beg, 
and scare me!” 

Here his eyes, wandering about, rest upon a well-thumbed piece of 
paper pasted upon the inner side of the cover, and they read it over 
aimlessly, as they have done hundreds and thousands of times before. 
It goes thus in a cramped hand: 


To my Steward and Friend, Thomas Chatterton : 

One day this slip of silk will wind around and show you a command 
which you have solemnly promised to obey, even if it takes your life- 
time to hunt out the parties concerned. 

I alone know when this message will appear, and have timed it fora 
certain purpose. It will be forewarned by an hour, by a strip of blue 
silk. 

Any neglect or irregularity may spoil the machinery, and I order 
you, in the name of justice and mercy, to open the box only betweer 
five and six on each day’s evening, and to wind it carefully during the 
seme hours on Sabbath afternoons. 

As Heaven is about to take my life, may it grant you yours until you 
Rurvs SuypDaM. 


“May Heaven spare mine, he says!” pondered the old man, with 


the same unhappy tone. “ There’s three wearing years gone already, 
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and God and his own miserly spirit only know how many more are to 
come. What can it be ?—what can it be?” 

He sits thus droning and complaining far into the twilight, staring 
without sight at his motionless oppressor, and sighing out wishes and 
prayers that it would unfold its well-kept secret, and leave him free of 
this horrid, protracted suspense. He would welcome a command to 
torture himself, to wander forever on foot through city, town, and 
country, to commit some dreadful crime, rather than to stare for ever 
and ever at this same horrid, yellow silk, day in and day out, for 
dreary months and years. 

Suddenly there breaks in upon him a consciousness of something 
happening in the world without his own breast, and he starts erect and 
listens. It is too true. It is a grinding, resolute step, wending its 
way upward from below. 

A sobbing cry bursts from him, and he hastily gathers up the four 
steel bands, closes the lid, and winds them over the top of it. He 
grasps the padlock, thrusts its stout staple into its place, and with 
nervous fingers twirls the complicated face back into its position, and 
then throws his head upon his folded arms upon the table, and, quak- 
ing and shrinking from head to foot, he waits—a dreadful waiting to 
him, but he has felt its subtle terrors many times before. 


“Before God, Gilder!” cries the other, clasping his thin hands and 
falling upon his knees, “I do not touch a dollar; it piles up and grows 
against the time when luck may turn up the will. See!” here he 
points like a dim spectre, “there’s my little trunk, my testament, the 
picture of my old mother, my two books of devotion, and they are the 
only property I hold and touch.” 

“Most misers and villains boast of less than that.” 

“Oh, hear what he calls me! hear what he calls me!” cried the 
other, rocking himself childishly to and fro upon the floor. 

“Chatterton, I’m going to tell you something. Quit your noise, 
and listen. For three years I’ve followed you over hill and dale, and 
in summer and winter. I’ve happened on you at the end of every 
month as regular and sure as it came around, I’ve broke in upon 
you in your chamber, in the street, in the middle of crowds, and I’ve 
put you the one question, ‘Where is the will?’ You know well 
enough where it is, and what it says. You’ve cheated my little girl, 
though unbeknown to her, yet you’ve cheated. You've been lying to 
me all these times, but to-morrow, Chatterton, you'll be lying to her. 
D’ye hear? To-morrow she slips from under the hands of her father 
if she chooses to go, and to-morrow all you’ve held belongs to her to 
take, to spend, to give. I—” 





The step approaches, it reaches the landing, and turns upward 
again. It echoes in the corridor, and gropes along in the darness, | 
and stops opposite his door. It shuffles about, and then there happens 
a thundering blow, not a knock, but a blow, followed by a thick, 
domineering voice— 

“Thomas Chatterton! Thomas Chatterton!” 

He does not answer, but burrows his gray head deeper in his arms, 
and trembles more and more. The voice repeats its call more thickly 
and more savagely. He is firm in his silence, which may be the same 
as being deeper in his dread. 

The man waits and parleys no longer, but a heavy shoulder is put 
to the frail door and he bursts it in easily, and then closes it softly 
behind him. He acts as if he had done this before, for no words fol- 
low immediately, but he places his hat and cane upon a chair, draws 
himself up deliberately, and slowly looks about him. 
room, and, after looking in silence at the bowed head of the man | 
before him, he puts a hand upon his shoulder and pushes him upright, 
and then spends another minute in scrutinizing his pale face. 

“You see I’ve come again, Thomas Chatterton, and it’s many 
times and many places I’ve followed you to. Have you any thing to 
say to me?” 

Chatterton drops his head heavily upon his chest. 

“Tl put it to you plainly, as I always do; I'll make it clear what I 
want, and then I'll ask you.” Nothing was answered, and the visitor 
began a statement which, from his manner, seemed an old performance 
with him. 

“Thomas Chatterton, at ten o’clock on the 20th of June, three 
years ago, they sent for me to see Rufus Suydam, a trader, and a 
bachelor without kin, who lay on his death-bed in the city of Bath. 
He told me that he had given the bulk of his property to you, but 
that you were old and also without kin. He said that he would make 
another will and transfer the property to little Milly, my daughter, for 
she was bright and handsome, and I used to be a master of one of his 
ships. He made me promise, on my oath, never to disclose her good 
fortune to her until she attained her majority, which is not yet, as he 
wished her to become a woman, so that she might take her luck ina 
womanly way. He told me that he would tell you of this. You have | 
told me that he did; now I want to know where this last will is!” he | 
repeated it, “now, I want to know where this last will is!” 

He stands commandingly above the other, as if ready to crush him 
if the answer was delayed. He is tall, old, but muscular and finely 
built. He has an air of determination, which the other detects with a 
tremor. 
well-worn as the question : 

“He told me that there was to be a change, Gilder, but did not 
breathe that he had made a will, and much less where it was. He 
died very suddenly, Gilder—you know he died suddenly.” 


He crosses the | 





He manages to whisper an answer, one which is as old and 
5 


“And I also know,” retorted the other, with a readiness which 
suggested that even this had been spoken many times before, “and I 
also know that you have the money, that the houses and lands pass 
for yours, that the ships go out and come in, and load and unload, | 
and make and lose, with your name by attorney on their charters. 
I” 





“Oh, Gilder, and what have you been doing to me?” interrupted 
the other. ‘“ You’ve wellnigh driven me to the grave by your haunt- 
ing and hunting. I see you and hear you in my bed, in the ground 
I walk upon, and the food I eat. You are one of my two horrors. 
You’re dragging me to pieces. Oh, howI dread you! Oh, that you 
would take it all, and leave me free of your awful step; oh, Gilder, 
Gilder !” 

He sank lower and lower, until he lay upon the floor, sobbing with 
his nervousness and prostration. 

“And pray what may the other horror be—another cheat ?” 

“The box! the box!” He pointed toward it, and Gilder slipped 
his hand over it. “Don’t ask me about it, Gilder; don’t, if you'd 
keep me from going raving, tearing mad. Don’t touch it; come away 
from it, Gilder. It doesn’t concern you.” 

“I don’t care for the box,” retorted the other, angrily. 

They rest for a moment; one upon the floor, with his hands to his 
temples, and his knees drawn up nearly to his chin, muttering to him- 
self; and the other looking upon him coolly, as one does upon a de- 
signing, acting charlatan. Meanwhile it has grown very dark, and the 
merest glow of light falls within, and touches up the prominent por- 
tions of their forms with a grayish tinge, which makes all dismal and 
subduing. The voice of Gilder shows this when he speaks again, but 
he is none the less firm and earnest. 

“ To-morrow, Chatterton—to-morrow ends all this play, and work 
begins. To-morrow I am eoming again.”’ Here there is a prolonged shud- 
der from him upon the floor. “ You have played your part perfectly, 
and are playing it perfectly. You tell me that you feared my comings ; 
how will it be when I shadow you from place to place, and hunt out 
this piece of paper as doggedly as I have hunted you? Do not try to 
escape me, for I will catch you if you do. I shall come at the same 
time to-morrow. I will break open your trunk, I will take your moth- 
er’s picture to pieces, I will search your testament and your two books 
of hypocritical devotion, I will strip the clothes from you, I will tear, 
and rend, and pry, for this will I shall have. Your other horror shall 
be split and shivered with the rest of your chattels, and if your bones 
could hold it, I'd have it out!” Here he fiercely stoops, and shakes his 
huge fists about the head of the other. 

“You're a scoundrel, Chatterton, and it’s a pitiful thing to see an 
old, cramped man like you hugging heaps that are not his own. 
You’re a scoundrel, but I can be one too, d’ye hear ?—say, d’ye 
hear?” He waits a moment in silence, with his hands upon his 
knees, then he stoops and touches the other, but not rudely. “ Chat- 
terton—Chatterton—tell me where it is; come, Chatterton, come, 
rouse up and tell me—Chatterton!” He shakes him a little. 

The other grasps his hand with a sudden hope that he may yet 
convince him, and rises to his knees. “Gilder,” he says, solemnly 
and brokenly, “ by all—” 

It is enough; the other breaks away from him with a cry of dis- 
gust and anger, and goes to the door, looking back, as he reaches it, 
with outstretched arm. ‘“ Chatterton, to-morrow my Milly comes 
of age, and to-morrow I am coming for her property. If you give 
me it—the will—well and good—but if not—” Here he draws 
his arm inward and upward, and then dashes it downward savagely 
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and in silence, except with the pant wrung from his chest by the ex- 
ertion; then he turns and slips away in the darkness. 

The. other makes a stumbling, indecisive attempt at following him 
to call him back, but, overcome by distraction and foreboding, he 
wheels about, and hurriedly totters to his narrow bed, upon which he 
lies, tossing and feverish, now breaking into whispered prayers, now in- 
to obscure, incoherent mutterings, but always busy with his eyes peering 
across the chamber at the shadowy door, and thence to the still 
more shadowy box, attracted to them both by his very dread of them. 

The morning finds him lying upon his back, still dressed, with his 
hands beneath his head, and his face turned upward toward the ceil- 
ing. He is calm and quiet, even portentously so. He has something 
the appearance of a body laid out ready for burial; his limbs are 
straight, his narrow chest quite motionless, and his face still and ex- 
pressionless. From the immobility of this last, and from its steadi- 
ness, one might suppose him deep in thought, but it is the total ab- 
sence of it which keeps him thus immovable. Nothing tangible pre- 
sents itself; he lays hold of nothing; he has no object, no method. 
His brain does not whirl, his passions do not excite; yet he is con- 
scious of fragments of fear, expectation, hope, upbraiding, terror, all 
confused and mingled, and all floating softly round, and round, and 
round. The gray of the dawn has come, the daylight does come and 
go, and then there appears the sun, which throws a gleam across him. 
It is quite sudden, and it startles him from his quagmire, and forces 
something upon him. He gazes at it, and sinks back again. The 
dreaded “ to-morrow !” 

There leaps upon him the vision of the box, with its secret, the 
memory of Gilder, with his threat and accusing face, and in a flash his 
soul is in arms again. 

His lassitude and supineness vanish, and he becomes an acting, 
breathing, acutely sensitive impersonation of terror. 

He arises and walks about with a pallid face. He stops in differ- 
ent places to reflect, as if a change of association, even within so 
narrow a place as his chamber, could alter his view of matters. He 
looks upon the box, so mocking and imperturbable, with dilated eyes, 
and addresses it weakly : 

* Ah, if I knew what you could tell me, if I were only released 
from my promise to do your errand, then I might fly from Gilder. Fly 
from Gilder—oh, that I could!” 

Suddenly he turns again upon it. He walks toward it, and taps it 
with his knuckles. He retreats, as if frightened at his idea. Then 
he thrusts his hand in his pocket for his key, and in a moment the 
steel straps have again fallen, and the strip of yellow silk stares him 
in the face. He lays violent hands upon the black, shining cover 
which conceals the wheels and works, but his eye falls upon the pla- 
card in front: “ And I order you, in the name of justice and mercy, 
to open the box only between five and six on each day’s evening.” He 
stops abruptly. His flash of force, his intent to tear the thing to 
pieces and get at the message at once, fades away, and he tremblingly 
replaces the lid, the straps, and the padlock. 

His eyes, wavering and dimmed, fall upon the shattered bolt of his 
door, and he instantly conjures the figure of his other terror. A 
strong, reasoning man would have flouted this one, as unreasonable 
and unjust. But he, fully believing that his old master meant to tell 
him of the whereabouts of the codicil, has become morbidly awake to 
the justice of Gilder’s suspicion ; and herein lies his absorbing, ever- 
present, consuming dread. It may be the result of a diseased imagi- 
nation; perhaps it might be found in no one but a weak, timid, 
harassed old man; but here it was, and with it he had to do in all its 
misery 

He again prostrates himself upon the bed, and weeps from ner- 
vousness and overwrought feelings. An hour passes, and so does an- 
other. He has reached for one of his poor old tattered books, and 
reads enough to still him for a time. While he is calm he raises his 
eyes to the faded picture of his mother, dead and gone long ago. He 
loves to think of where she is walking now, and whether there are 
flowers there, and kind faces, and music. He thinks of her sweet 
looks, her cheering words, and lies dreaming and wandering. ll else 
has gone out of his thought, and he lies thinking in peace and quiet. 

Soon he slowly begins to raise himself; he slips gradually from 
the bed, and stands erect. He looks at the box unmoved, except to 
let the faintest glimmer of a smile gather for an instant in his face. 
The shattered lock or door does not affect him further. He gazes 
bravely and steadily about. He goes to his dressing-table, upon which 








he makes a little pile of a pencil-case, a penknife, a few coins, a silver 
spectacle-case, and the key. He next scribbles some few words upon 
a slip of paper, and thrusts it among these articles. Then he 
smoothes out his counterpane, sets the chairs and furniture in their 
places, and begins to make his toilet. 

He is scrupulously careful. He changes his linen, arranges his 
seanty hair, dusts his threadbare clothing, and returns every article 
used—his razor, and brushes, and towels—exactly and neatly to their 
places. He places his hat upon his head, and takes a little pile of 
handkerchiefs from a drawer, selects two of the largest; he proves 
their size by carefully measuring, and after putting them securely in 
an inner pocket, he refolds the others and precisely returns them. 

He is very deliberate ; his wrinkled face is very calm, his motions 
are very noiseless. He steps to the centre figure of his well-worn 
carpet, and, beginning in one corner, looks at every article as he meets 
it, as he turns slowly to the right. At some he lingers, at some there 
are dim traces of a smile, at some there are dim traces of tears, and 
at some there are tears. These are the books, the testament, and the 
picture, which last regards him so intelligently that his eyes remain 
upon it, as he backs slowly toward the door. He opens it, takes a 
lingering look all about, and comes back to the picture with his eyes, 
He raises his shrunken hand tremblingly to his thin lips, kisses it 
lightly toward the portrait, and steps backward with a smile and a 
nod, and vanishes from its sight. 

He feels free; he has thrown his burdens upon the future, with 
which he will have nothing to do. He gains the sunny street, and 
walks on, turning his corners sharply, as if bent upon a destination. 
He is wrapped in his purpose; he sees and already grasps the end, 
and thus forgets to look about him at those who follow anxiously, and 
who detach one of themselves and send him off in hot haste, as they 
notice the direction Chatterton is taking. 

It is past and among some green, breezy fields, some leafy groves, 
and beautiful gardens, but he sees nothing, and looks steadily beyond. 
He comes upon ditches, high fences, gullies in the soil, and ridges of 
rock ; his cramped, awkward body clambers over them resolutely but 
wearily. Soon his eye catches a glimmer of water. He salutes it 
with his arms, and presses forward, as if it were a much-loved home, 
a place of rest, a sweet, prayed-for refuge. He reaches its edge ; itis 
a broad, smooth-flowing river, with high banks, and cool, far-reaching 
depths. He stands for a while gazing at it; and after gathering a 
handful of pebbles, he tosses them in, one by one, at different dis- 
tances, and is pleased to see that they sink out of sight. While doing 
this he talks to himself, as a child would do: “Yes, Suydam, I’m 
going to break with you. It may come out blue to-day, for aught I 
shall know—I shan’t be there to read. Somebody will find it, and if it 
is a righteous command somebody will do it. It was you who brought 
Gilder on me; it was you who has worn me, body and soul, with think- 
ing of what the box was to talk, and when. But it’s all forgotten, 
all forgotten. If there’s aught to forgive, I do it, and may God 
do the same by me!—Mother,” he cried, a ‘little louder, but more 
tenderly, “ mother, I’m only a little way from you, a very little. It 
will be very easy now.” He stoops over a long stone, which lies 
half-buried in the earth. He disengages it with some effort, and lifts 
it, balancing and calculasing. He is satisfied, and knots one of the 
handkerchiefs tightly about it. He arises, twisting the other, in or- 
der to make it rope-like and stronger. He turns around to see if he 
is watched—and comes face to Gilder, who stands close beside him. 

He utters a jong, despairing cry, and sinks helpless upon the 
ground; and then, half-senseless, he feels himself taken up and borne 
swiftly away. 

He is aroused, hours after, by the closing of a door; he starts up, 
and gazes about him bewildered. It has grown to be early twilight, 
and the room is full of shadows—his room. They have brought him 
back, and have made a pretence of nursing him, shown in the tray of 
food and medicines, but have foolishly gone away and left him. 

As his troubled sight distinguishes the old, familiar articles, and 
he comes to realize his whereabouts, he struggles from his bed, and 
gains the floor, with tottering limbs. He is filled anew with despair 
and terror. The beautiful hopes he had had, the happy visions he 
had conjured, were replaced again by the torturing face of Gilder, and 
the harassing of the mystery of the box. 

He was past brooding or railing against it, but his feeble thoughts 
spent themselves in asking, “ How shall I escape?” With both hands 
spread fan-shape over his temples, he looks about in search of some- 
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thing along the walls above him; he comes to the stout hook upon 
which hangs the beloved portrait; he gazes at it fixedly, and then, 
clambering upon a chair, he disengages the cord which it holds, and 
catches it in his palm, and pulls downward with all his force; it nei- 
ther breaks nor yields. He slips hurriedly to the floor again, and, 
with pale face, goes to his bureau, from which he takes another hand- 
kerchief—it is a red one this time. He speedily knots it at the ex- 
treme of two diagonal corners, and with his penknife he slits it in- 
ward from these, in one place slightly, and in the other to the length 
of eighteen inches, and through this aperture he passes the other cor- 
ner. He lays it down in a horrid circle upon a table, and, in turning, 
his eyes fall upon the box. He quits his fumbling at his collar and 
stock, and gazes at it for a moment. 

“Tl do my duty by him as long as I last. Yes; Ill look at it 
again, so that he can’t accuse me of being disobedient.” 

He takes his key from the table, where he left it in the morning. 
He hurriedly works the curious padlock, as if in fear of hearing a 
footstep. He releases it, and flings his arms out suddenly, to catch 
the steel bands as they fall. He releases them gently, and quickly 
applies the key and opens the lid. He has no anxiety in his face, no 
hesitation in his manner; he acts purely without hope, and looks 
within. 

His head suddenly sinks, and he gives vent to a prelonged, aspi- 
rated cry. His eyes do not deceive him, though he barely believes 
them. The color of the silk has changed, and is at this moment mov- 
ing, snail-like, across the white porcelain, while a faint whir and 
rattle comes from out the box. The message is coming. He clinches 
his hands upon the edge of the table, until the knuckles are ready to 
burst through the skin; his face turns about, with his staring, pro- 
truding eyes, pallid skin, and parted, waxen lips. His hair rises, his 
heart stands still, his breathing stops ; for the instant he is dead. He 
turns as the noise ceases, and looks again, and reads; then he rises 
from his chair, and falls headlong upon the floor. 

The shock makes the house tremble, and is heard below. They 
rush in upon him, and raise him to his bed again. Gilder comes, full 
of passion and rage, but stops on the threshold and watches the doc- 
tors, and then crosses it softly and sits by the bedside. Chatterton 
comes to his senses, and murmurs, “ The box, the box!” Gilder goes 
to it, and he too looks within and trembles, and presses his face in his 
hands. He tears the strip of written silk from the porcelain, and 
carries it to the bedside. 

“ Read it,” whispers Chatterton. 

He does so, choking, and nearly stifled by remorse. 


“Carterton : The will which concerns Milly is hidden under the 
machinery. Look within the padlock.” 


They do so, crushing it with the blows of a hammer, and find an- 
other paper : 


“Cnatrerton: This was a strange whim of mine, and perhaps is 
my last one. I weakly hinted to Gilder what I was to do for Milly. 
I might have foreseen that he would tax you with the knowledge, which 
I never intended you to have, I have set this curious box to tell all it 
knows on her birthday, when she comes of age. You will give her 
the paper and all, and I am sure you will not grudge it her, for you 
are old, and not many steps behind your old master. God bless you, 
Chatterton ! Rourvs Svypam.” 


The freedom and supreme happiness of one old man are equalled by 
the misery and torturing regrets of the other. Upon one rests the 
sweetness of being righted and seen clearly ; and upon the other, the 
sharp torture of an honest man’s culpability, his own distrust, his 
remorseless hunt of the helpless and purely innocent. As the mo- 
ments go on and the shadows deepen, the sick man looks downward 
upon the bowed head of his old enemy, and sees his broad hand 
thrown upon the counterpane, palm upward, beside him. He turns 
away, and slips his own slender, wrinkled hand toward it. He en- 
counters it, and places it gently withinit. They close warmly together, 
while he of the under palm sobs audibly. Presently he raises his 
bead, and, speaking huskily, asks the doctor a question. 

“He’s not going, doctor, is he? I’m to have a chance to wipe it 
all out, doctor ?” 

The doctor, with his fingers on the pulse, and his eyes on a thin, 
but smiling, living face, replies : 

“Some years yet, Gilder; let us hope, many years.” 








IN ST.-CLOUD, 1787. 


“ O Richard, 6 mon roi, 

L’univers t'abandonne—"” 

HE garden and park of the French royal chateau were robed in 

the mantle of blooming spring. On every side there were ver- 

dant lawns, budding shrubs, or terraces of flowers. The windows and 

balcony-doors of the queen’s apartments were open, and the air, 

laden with sweet odors, streamed into the richly-furnished salons. 

In every room there were large vases filled with the choicest flowers, 

and bowls of Sévres porcelain full of May lilies, of the odor of which 

Marie Antoinette was so fond. As the shades of evening drew near, 

the innumerable wax-tapers of the chandeliers had been lighted, and 

brilliantly illuminated the spacious halls. And this flood of light 

shone on an assemblage that, in splendor, could, perhaps, nowhere 

in the world have been equalled—an assemblage of ‘beautiful and ele- 
gant women. 

Marie Antoinette had again carried out one of the numerous and 
original ideas with which she was wont to delight her enemies and 
terrify her friends. On this occasion she had arranged a féte at 
St.-Cloud, that ended with a musical soirée ; but ladies only were her 
guests. 

“We, for once, will thoroughly vex that portion of creation that 
delights in finding fault with every thing we do,” she had said, half 
seriously, to her favorite, the Duchess de Polignac; “ we will amuse 
ourselves without their being able to criticise us. How shamefully 
they slandered our little joyous fétes at Trianon, when we undertook 
to live like simple country-people! In spite of them, we will amuse 
ourselves once more in our own way, but like children among them- 
selves—the men shall be excluded. I think we shall not miss them 
seriously, or be less witty than we usually are, or laugh less than we 
usually do in their presence. That our singing-master, Garat, appears 
as sultan in this harem, will not, I think, excite the most envious to 
throw stones at us. Jean Pierre is little more than a child—he is 
hardly twenty-four. years old.” 

“ Nevertheless, it would be wise to exercise a little caution. Sup- 
pose you were to request him to appear in the costume of a page; the 
dress, moreover, will be very becoming to him,” replied the beautiful 
Julie, 

The queen clapped her small, white hands, and laughed with de- 
light, as she cried: “ Ah, your charming little head is always ready 
with the cleverest suggestions. Yes, he shall appear as our page; 
you yourself shall arrange the matter with Garat. A capital idea! 
How charming he will look! But no one must know any thing about 
it. And now let us make out the list of our guests, Every lady 
we invite shall be at liberty to bring a talented or beautiful lady- 
friend—no matter whether she has been introduced at court or not. 
Beauty and talent shall, on this occasion, be the only patent of nobil- 
ity required. We will stroll in the garden without ceremony, take 
our déjeuner in the open air at one, and toward evening we will play, 
sing, and declaim, and finally we will drive to Paris in procession. It 
shall be a genuine cour d’amour without either knights or trouba- 
dours.” 

It was, indeed, a charming reunion of youth and beauty that, on 
that day, gathered together at St.-Cloud. Besides the well-known 
and brilliant ornaments of the court and the fascinating bearers of 
old aristocratic names, there appeared, on this occasion, pretty opera 
singers, popular actresses, and distinguished virtuosos, forming a 
motley assemblage of elegant and graceful figures, The garden and 
the apartments of the queen had never seen so much beauty, grace, 
and wit, gathered together before—so many fairy-feet had never before 
glided over the grass lawns or through the gilded sa/ons. The bloom- 
ing lilac did not complain, when delicate fingers broke its sprigs and 
fastened them among powdered locks, while the flowers hung down to 
wither and fade over alabaster shoulders. 

What a chorus of melodious voices was heard in the park! what 
charming groups were seen at the tables in the garden! But it 
was not until they were gathered together in the music-hall, that the 
picture could be seen in all its beauty. In the centre of this sumptu- 
ous hall stood the piano of the queen, that master-work, the case of 
which was inlaid with ivory and gold, on which there were the most 
costly paintings representing dancing cupids and musical angels. 

Garat, a great favorite of Marie Antoinette’s, the elegant maitre de 
chant and celebrated singer, dressed in the costume of a page of the 
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beautiful Blanche de Provence, leaned against the corner of the instru- 
ment. He looked exceedingly handsome and youthful, with his fine, 
almost girlish face, and his slim, lithe figure. The ladies treated him 
much as though he had been one of their number ; they would demand 
of him all manner of little services, strike him familiarly on the shoul- 
der with their fans, and lean confidingly on his arms under pretence 
of being fatigued. But the buzzing and laughing had ceased, for the 
queen had. given the signal to begin the music. The ladies quickly 
occupied all the chairs, sofas, and stools, leaving a clear space around 
the piano, at which Garat seated himself. It is a pity that there was 
no artist’s pencil at hand to perpetuate the picture, with its pleasing 
groups and striking figures. But the figure surpassing all others in 
majestic beauty was that of the queen herself. 

Marie Antoinette, in a simple, white robe, a rose of brilliants in 
her hair, which was dressed @ la bergére, stood beside her music- 
teacher, and turned over the leaves of a note-book to find one of 
those charming Gavet romances that were so popular in Paris, and 
which she sang with so much expression. The beauty of the 
queen already had an imposing rather than prepossessing character ; 
its dazzling freshness and rosy carelessness had disappeared. An 
occasional cloud flitted across her face, and darkened, momentarily, 
her high, clear brow; her cheeks seemed sometimes to lose their 
wonted color, and often an expression of sadness and unrest played 
about her full lips. Her figure had gained in fulness and majesty, 
and her bearing betrayed that genuine royal self-consciousness that, 
a few years later on the way to the revolutionary tribunal, to the dun- 
geon and the scaffold, commanded so much admiration on the part of 
the populace. And to-day, among a still greater assemblage of beau- 
tiful women than this was, Marie Antoinette, without doubt, would 
have been selected by every observer as the most distinguée. Near 
the piano, with her blue eyes, full of tenderness, fixed on the queen, 
sat a being of rare ethereal beauty, robed in sky-blue taffeta, a blue 
bow in her hair, the rich, golden hue of which was visible in spite of 
the powder—it was Marie Antoinette’s faithful friend, her “ guardian 
angel,” as she was called, Princess Marie Thérése de Lamballe, née 
Princess de Carignan. 

The widow of Louis de Bourbon—the youthful profligate, so un- 
worthy of calling, for a single year, the purest and most angelic 
woman in France his wife—appeared, although now in her thirty-sev- 
enth year, in all her madonna-like loveliness, which had always been 
her greatest charm. Her profusion of blond hair was the delight of 
the queen. 

It was by these same golden locks, bathed in blood, that the 
queen, from a window of the Temple, recognized the head of her 
friend and relative, as it was carried through the streets of Paris on a 
pike, by the infuriated populace. 

It is said that there was a marked resemblance between Mademoi- 
selle de la Vallitre—the celebrated blond favorite of Louis XIV.— 
and the Princess de Lamballe. Both possessed the same inde- 
scribable sweetness of manner, and the same soft, girl-like expression. 
On the contrary, the beauty of the Duchess Julie de Polignac, the 
lively companion and adviser of the queen, offered a marked contrast 
to the appearance of the widow of Louis de Bourbon. She was dark, 
fiery, and dashing. Roguery and wit sparkled in her large, brown 
eyes, and nothing could be more bewitching than her smile, that dis- 
covered a set of faultless teeth. The charming Julie wore her hair 
@ la coquette, which was only one of the outré styles adopted for this 
occasion, and that the court coiffeur, Lenard, was continually invent- 
ing. Here was seen a nid de pigeon, there a mont d'amour, a coup 
@eil de la reine, a tour de Tinnocence, lit de beauté, and numberless 
other more or less artistic styles of arranging the hair. 

Among the other ladies of the court and the aristocracy, there was 
many a charming figure and pretty face. So there was also among the 
ladies who were not ordinarily admitted to court. There was the popu- 
lar favorite of the Paris opera, the sisters Blanche and Rose Renard, 
the brilliant Mademoiselle Dozon, the heroine of Sacchini’s operas, as 
well as her rival, the elegant Madame St.-Auberti, the violinist, Ma- 
dame Candini, the beautiful Rancourt, the actress, the lovely Fau- 
nier, and the bewitching Bernardi’s Fleury. The “ Susanne” of Beau- 
marchais, the clever and charming Contat, was to-day a welcome guest 
at St.-Cloud. But no one attracted more attention than the gifted and 
elegant Madame Louise Lebrun, the portrait-painter and singer. Her 
clever pencil has preserved the features of all, or nearly all, of the 
most notable ladies who were present on this occasion. The queen 





herself sat for her several times. Marie Antoinette took a lively in- 
terest in Madame Lebrun, as much, perhaps, on account of her 
extraordinary history as of her superior talents. In her little salon in 
the third story, Louise Lebrun received the most distinguished people 
of the day. Gretry, Sacchini, and Martini played and sang with her; 
and submitted all their compositions to her critical judgment before 
giving them to the public. It was usually at her sotreés that they 
were first performed, and that, too, by the most distinguished musi: 
cians. Delille and Bouffler never, and Prince Henry of Prussia rarely, 
failed to be present at these soirées. Indeed, in no salon in Paris was 
there to be found so much wit, talent, and renown. 

Madame Lebrun’s ingenuity was inexhaustible in varying the ar. 
rangement of her evening entertainments—she always devised some- 
thing novel, some little, clever surprise, with which to delight and in- 
terest her guests. She had recently given a repast that was made a 
subject of conversation in all Paris. The guests, the most talented 
men and most beautiful women in the city, all appeared in Grecian 
costume, and the dishes even were prepared and served as nearly as 
possible after the manner of the ancient Greeks. The hostess herself, 
in the flowing robe and purple mantle, with a wreath of flowers on her 
head, surpassed all her rivals in grace and loveliness. On this even- 
ing she electrified her guests with her improvisations in prose and 
verse ; they compared her to the fascinating Aspasia, the friend of the 
great philosopher. 

Who would have believed that it was only by her untiring indus. 
try Louise Lebrun was enabled to defray the expenses of these enter- 
tainments, that she labored incessantly to provide the means neces- 
sary to keep up her modest establishment, and that, too, in spite of 
her delicate constitution! And yet she always seemed cheerful and 
happy when she saw her friends and admirers gathered around her. 
What bitter disappointments she had suffered in a union from which 
she had expected so much! What a succession of cares and strug- 
gles her life had been ! 

When still a child, Louise Vigée had been compelled to replenish 
by her talents the exchequer of a vain, pleasure-loving mother, and 
when she was only fifteen years old she gave her hand—perhaps to 
secure a more independent existence—to the painter and academician 
Lebrun, although her master, Joseph Vernet, together with all her 
other friends, opposed her union with him, an elegant but irregular 
man of the world. Their warning was in vain. Lebrun’s fascinating 
manner had won her youthful heart ; she dreamed, with the confidence 
of inexperience, of the realization of his fervid promises to surround her 
with all that could make her life happy and joyous. At first Lebrun 
was too intoxicated by his good fortune in possessing himself of 
this rare flower, and too vain of the attention his young wife every- 
where attracted, not to present her in the brightest light possible. 
His house was a golden cage for the rara avis he had captured. His 
guests were chosen from among the most talented and elegant, and he 
saw his graceful and fascinating wife do the honors of his establish- 
ment with pride and pleasure. She herself felt, for the first time, 
that she was in a congenial atmosphere, and, like a flower in the sun, 
developed her sparkling wit and extraordinary powers to entertain. 

But this season of wedded bliss was not destined to long con- 
tinue. Lebrun needed too much to supply his individual wants to 
admit of his defraying the expense of an elegant household for two. 
He soon acquainted his young wife of the necessity of arranging 
their domestic concerns in such manner that there should be virtually 
two estabiishments. So Louise applied herself again diligentiy to her 
art, largely, ’tis true, for her own benefit, but in'a measure also for her 
spendthrift husband. They gradually separated more and more. 
Louise arranged an aéelier and a modest salon for herself in the third 
story, while her husband lived in the second. The reputation of her 
brilliant pencil and loveliness attracted the elegant Parisians, and her 
humble apartments were soon frequented by all*who aimed at or had 
achieved social distinction. She worked incessantly, and her por- 
traits were justly considered masterpieces. Whoever saw her in the 
evening among her guests, after the labors and cares of the day, 
found her as fresh and calm, as brilliant and gay, as one who treads 4 
path strewn with flowers under a cloudless sky. 

The queen’s attention was first directed to Madame Lebrun’s re- 
markable talent by her portrait of one of the handsomest and 
most fascinating men of the French aristocracy—the Marquis d’Ad- 
hemar. No likeness could be more lifelike or more thoroughly chat* 
acteristic—the expression of the gay cavalicr was so perfect, the eyes 
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were 80 full of a consciousness of their power, the lines of the nose 
were so distinguished, the somewhat sensuous lips so speaking, the 
color so warm, that Marie Antoinette could not suppress an exclama- 
tion of admiration when the portrait was shown toher. She immediately 
sent for the artist, and was so charmed with her appearance and ver- 
satility that she at once became her patron. Louise was now received 
at court, and soon all fashionable Paris was eager to be painted by 
her. 

Marie Antoinette even sang with her, and Garat composed a 
charming duet for these two sweet voices, of which that of the artist 
was by far the finer. To-day, too, at St.-Cloud, Louise Lebrun stood 
near her royal patroness, ready at an intimation from her to sing her 
part in their duet. The slightly melancholy expression of her face 
only increased its loveliness, as did her simple but picturesque costume 
the grace of her figure. 

And now the queen sang: 

“Comme le jour me dure 
Passé loin de toi—” 
Like the tones of silver bells, so soft and pure the voice of Marie An- 
toinette floated through the apartment. The method of. the pupil of 
the great Gliick was excellent, the enunciation was pure, and the ren- 
dering animated and sympathetic. The queen’s singing was calculated 
rather to refresh and elevate than to excite enthusiasm. 

Now followed a general buzz, and the usual compliments and con- 
gratulations. Then they sang duets, trios, and choruses; they de- 
claimed, played the violin and piano. In the mean time refreshments 
were handed round; they chatted and laughed, ate a little of this and 
that delicacy, and walked arm-in-arm to and fro. It was a charming 
picture. 

“ How provoking, that the princess of singers, the wonderful Todi, 
is not here!” said the queen. “How much easier it must be to sing 
here at St.-Cloud than in that foggy London!” 

“Would your majesty like to hear her?” asked Garat, with a 
roguish smile. 

“ Are you a magician, maestro?” asked Marie Antoinette, aston- 
ished. 

“Perhaps! What aria of Todi would my gracious mistress prefer 
hearing ?” 

“The grand aria in ‘ Paesiello,’ that song with such wonderful ef- 
fect: ‘A morir se mi condanna.’” 

Garat bowed low and seated himself at the piano. In a moment 
all was still, when, in an entirely changed voice, he imitated the great 
contralto in her favorite aria, even in the finest shades of her render- 
ing, so perfectly that the listener might easily have supposed he heard 
the cantatrice herself. 

Who in Paris had not heard, applauded, and envied, the beautiful 
Portuguese contralto! 

Celebrated by pocts and painters, Francesca Todi first appeared in 
1780 on the Paris stage, to eclipse all rivals. For four years she was 
the operatic queen of the French capital—a capricious, obstinate, but 
irresistible tyrant. Then, in consequence of a quarrel with one of 
her admirers, she suddenly left the scene of her triumphs, and visited 
England, Germany, and Russia, gathering fresh laurels wherever she 
appeared. In Berlin, she remained a year, receiving a higher salary 
than had ever before been paid to a lyric artist. In St. Petersburg, 
Catharine II., after the performance of the “ Armida” of Sarti, sent 
for her and presented her with a set of diamonds. The enthusiasm 
she excited in the musical world wherever she went had, perhaps, 
never been equalled. The fire of her execution, the finish of her col- 
oring, and her extraordinary beauty, warmed even the coldest 
hearts. 

And even this masterly execution and peculiarly-delicate coloring, 
Garat was able to imitate so perfectly, even to the sound of the voice, 
that one might have thought it was Todi herself. There was an al- 
most breathless silence during the singing of the aria, but, when Garat 
finished, his fair auditors were jubilant ; it seemed their merry peals 
of laughter and rapturous applause would never end. The most of 
those present were aware of Garat’s wonderful talent, but they unani- 
imously insisted on hearing more—s*.d how could the handsome page 
resist these flattering entreaties, these ‘mploring glances, and the 

little white hands that were raised beseechingly! ‘So, then, in obe- 
dience to a nod from the queen, he continued imitating, like a mock- 
ing-bird, now this and now that celebrity, to the delight of all. How 
gayly laughed Marie Antoinette, how radiant was even the Princess 








de Lamballe, and how enthusiastic, almost boisterous, was the pretty 
Duchess de Polignac! Garat’s imitations were such a decided success 
that he would not soon have discontinued them had not Blanche Re- 
nard, when he was about to imitate her, hastened to him and put her 
pretty hand over his mouth. 

At this moment the tones of a mandolin were heard under one of 
the windows of the salon. In a moment all were silent. The ladies 
looked one at the other astonished, but no one seemed to be equally 
surprised. After a short prelude, a soft, full, male voice began to sing 
Blondel’s song in Gretry’s “‘ Coeur de Lion : ” 

“Une fiévre brulante 
Un jour me terrassait 
Et de mon corps chassait 
Mon Ame languissante.” 
Then followed another singer, with a voice somewhat less cul- 


tivated : 
“Un regard de ma belle 
Fait dans mon tendre cceur 
A la peine cruelle 
Succéder le bonheur.” 


The third stanza they sang together. 

The queen was visibly agitated. She recognized the voices that 
sang her favorite duet. 

“ Shall we banish these daring offenders, or shall we admit them 2” 
she asked, after a pause. 

“ Admit them, admit them!” cried a dozen musical voices, and, in 
obedience to a nod from the queen, Julie de Polignac opened the door, 
when in came, in the costume of the troubadours of the olden time, 
the Count d’Artois and the handsome Adhemar. 

“Tf you are indeed the faithful Blondel, we will pardon you,” said 
the queen, reaching her hand to the gallant Adhemar. 

“ Put me to the test, madame; you will find me faithful, even to 
death and the grave, much farther than even Blondel.” 

“The opportunity to subject you to so trying an ordeal will not 
present itself, we trust,” replied the queen. 

They now continued their music, for Adhemar sang admirably, and 
was a favorite pupil of Garat’s. With what evident delight Marie An- 
toinette listened! How tender and sympathetic were his tones! 
What a delicious poison they contained—a poison that benumbed all 
the senses! And with what language did those large, dark eyes ac- 
company these tones! Was not Adhemar’s song the only real, genuine 
music ? 

When supper was announced, the Count d’Artois led his sister-in- 
law to a small table, at which were seats for only Madame de Lam- 
balle and Julie de Polignac, besides himself and the queen. The 
other guests were seated around larger tables. 

Marie Antoinette was unusually thoughtful during the whole sup- 
per-hour, and was noticed to look frequently and silently at the new 
Blondel, who sat at some distance from her, and also seemed occupied 
with somebody or something foreign to his immediate surroundings. 

Neither the singular reunion nor the musical soirée at St.-Cloud 
was repeated. Why, no one knows. During the course of the sum- 
mer, however, Garat went there regularly to instruct his royal pupil, 
and often he was accompanied by the faithful Blondel, with whom the 
queen was fond of singing duets. 

Ah, how often did Marie Antoinette in her misfortunes recall these 
blissful hours! And where was now the faithful Blondel ? 

Not under the iron-barred window of his unfortunate queen, sing- 
ing, in his clear, sympathetic tones : 

**O Richard, 5 mon roi, 
L’ univers t’abandonne.”’ 

No; he was far, far away; he not only abandoned but disowned 
his royal mistress ! 





THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


NE glorious picture oft uncalled, but welcome, 
Rises before me from a vanished time ; 
The strangeness of its beauty falling o’er m 
Like the rich twilight of a sunny clime. 





Tis never out of season—that old story 
The picture brings me—for I con it o’er, 
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And find it wondrous in the time of blossoms, 
And in the ripening time grand as before. 


Where floors of marble wind through gates of beauty, 
I gaze, the carven glories all between, 

And see, within a hall enthroned, a monarch 
Goodly of form and beautiful of mien. 


There seems a solemn passion in the silence 
To throb and thrill, as there before the king, 
Two women, deathly pale with strife and anguish, 
A fair young babe into the presence bring. 


And one is youthful—her dark eyes and tresses, 

And glossed brown cheeks, telling of Egypt’s strand— 
The full, soft, melancholy lips resembling 

The immemorial statues of her land. 


But sadder than the wail of wearied exile, 
Comfortless by the stranger’s river-wave— 

Sadder than distant strains of wedding-music 
To widow by her husband’s new-made grave, 


Is the great woe that presses on her spirit, 
The troubled visions in her eyes that shine, 
And the mad fondness thrilling through the fingers 
That with the baby-fingers clutch and twine. 


Her sorrow-freighted thoughts go backward—backward 
Where Joy was found disguised Misery ; 

So much, so much is lost, yet in her bosom 
The mother-love from every stain is free. 


And simple words flow from her heart’s deep sorrow : 
“ At midnight, while I lay upon my bed, 

This living child was stolen from my bosom, 
This woman gave to me her baby dead : 


“Thy handmaid slept, 0 king! as one who trusted 
Her treasure safe, and waking turned to see 

What Death had kissed, but lo! the grace was wanting 
And beauty of the dear one born to me. 


“ Thou, that in wisdom rulest thine own people, 

Judge with just judgment from thy righteous throne ; 
Thou, who art ever merciful to strangers, 

Favored of Heaven, oh, give to me mine own!” 


The other speaks. Her beauty to my spirit 
The presence of “a joy forever” brings ; 

While even with awe I mark her eye’s cold splendor 
Meet with a level glance the mighty king’s. 


Judea’s lily-buds in early girlhood 
Had made the fitting garland for her brow ; 
And still that brow is fair, but she, the fallen, 
Would for its decking pluck no lily now. 


She stands before the king in robe of scarlet, 
In vain delights of fringe and clasp of gold, 
And skilled embroiderer’s work and lace of purple, 
For these—for these—her better life was sold. 


Fearful she stands, and yet with prideful scorning, 
Her bosom shakes her showery hair beneath ; 
While her small foot stamps a defiant menace, 
And her height seems to grow with every breath. 


Now her eves drop, her lips part, and she utters 
Her story with a feigned simplicity : 

“ My lord, the king, she has reversed the story— 
Her child is dead ; this child belongs to me.” 


Out-spake the king :. “ Go, bring a sharp sword hither— 
Divide the child—give unto each a part ; 

The story is the very same they tell me, 
So will I satisfy each mother-heart ! ” 





Would that thy soul, oh, daughter of Judea, 

Soared up like Deborah’s, or as Ruth’s were pure ! 
Is Pity’s fountain frozen in thy bosom, 

That this with bitter smile thou couldst endure ? 


But loneliest wind that moans across the desert, 
Or cypress whispering by a sepulchre, 

Breathes not such woe as that Egyptian’s pleading : 
“ Let the child live—even give it unto her!” 


Then the king smiles ; the sword sleeps in its scabbard : 
“ Dark Egypt’s daughter, thou the mother art! 

Press with thy lip’s thy babe’s, clasp him, caress him ; 
How a king’s words make summer in the heart!” 


And Judah’s daughter saw, and all the people, 
And fearing, praised the judgment of the king ; 

Better than rubies was the wealth God gave him, 
Wisdom that was and is unperishing. 


Great Solomon! the glories of thy Temple 

Earth could not keep; but from the mighty Past 
Thy words of wisdom echo, and the Ages 

Repeat and glorify and hold them fast. 





THE “DANGEROUS CLASSES” OF NEW YORK, 
AND EFFORTS TO IMPROVE THEM. 


IX. 
STREET-GIRLS. 


MONG the terrible evils which met us in an appalling form when 

we began these labors, was the condition of street-girls. It 

seemed to combine human misfortunes in a manner to discourage the 

most hopeful, and to remove all chance for a successful struggle with 
the source of the evil. 

We have already described the efforts which, under the coépera- 
tion of the fortunate classes, and with the blessing of Providence, 
have proved so wonderfully successful in checking the growth and 
formation of the class of abandoned women among the children of 
the poor—the agency of the “ Industrial Schools.” We speak now, 
however, of an even more unfortunate class than the children attend- 
ing these schools—the floating multitude of young girls, which are 
incessantly drifting through the streets of a large city, without a 
home or a friend. Their histories are as various as are the different 
lots of the inhabitants of a populous town. Some have come from 
the country, from kind and respectable homes, to seek work in the 
city: they gradually consume their scanty means, and are driven from 
one refuge to another, till they stand on the street, with the gayly- 
lighted house of vice and the gloomy police-station to choose between. 
Others have sought amusement in the town, and have been finally 
induced to enter some house of bad character as a boarding-house, 
and have been thus entrapped ; and finally, in despair, and cursed with 
disease, they break loose, and take shelter even in the prison-cell, if 
necessary. Others still have abandoned an ill-tempered step-mother 
op father, and rushed out on the streets to find a refuge, or get em- 
ployment anywhere. 

Drunkenness has darkened the childhood of some, and made home 
a hideous place, till they have been glad to sleep in the crowded cellar 
or the bare attic of some thronged “ tenement,” and then go forth 
to pick up a living as they could in the great metropolis. Some are 
orphans, some have parents whom they detest, some are children of 
misfortune, and others of vice; some are foreigners, some native. 
They come from the north and the south, the east and the west; all 
races and countries are represented among them. They are not habit- 
ually vicious, or they would not be on the streets. They are unlucky, 
unfortunate, getting a situation only to lose it, and finding a home, to 
be soon driven from it. Their habits are irregular, they do not like 
steady labor, they have learned nothing well, they have no discipline, 
their clothes are neglected, they have no appreciation of what neat- 
ness is; yet, if they earn a few shillings extra, they are sure to spend 
them on some foolish gewgaw. Many of them are pretty and bright, 
with apparently fine capacities, but inheriting an unusual quantity of 
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the human tendencies to evil. They are incessantly deceived and be- 
trayed, and they as constantly deceive others. Their cunning in con- 
cealing their indulgences or vices surpasses all conception. Untruth 
seems often more familiar to them than truth. Their worst quality is 
their superficiality. There is no depth either to their virtues or vices. 
They sin, and immediately repent with cheerfulness ; they live virtuously 
for years, and a straw seems suddenly to turn them. They weep at the 
presentation of the divine character in Christ, and pray with fervency ; 
and, the very next day, may ruin their virtue, or steal their neighbor’s 
garment, or take to drinking, or set a whole block in ferment with 
some biting scandal. They seem to be children, but with woman’s 
passion, and woman’s jealousy and scathing tongue. They trust a 
superior as a child; they neglect themselves, and injure body and 
mind as a child might ; they have a child’s generosity, and occasional 
freshness of impulse and desire of purity: but their passions sweep 
over them with the force of maturity, and their temper, and power of 
setting persons by the ears, and backbiting, and occasional intensity 
of hate, belong to a later period of life. Not unfrequently, when real 
danger or severe sickness arouses them, they show the divine qualities 
of womanhood, in a power of sacrifice which utterly forgets self, and 
a love which shines brightly, even through the shadow of death. 

But their combination of childishness and undisciplined maturity 
is an extremely difficult one to manage practically, and exposes them 
to endless sufferings and dangers. Their condition fifteen years ago 
seemed a thoroughly wretched one. 

There was then, if we mistake not, but a single refuge in the whole 
city, where these unfortunate creatures could take shelter, and that 
was Mr. Pease’s Five Points Mission, which contained so many women 
who had been long in vicious courses, as to make it unsuitable for 
those who were just on the dividing line. 

The parent society of the charities I am describing had, in the 
mean time, secured the services, as president, of one of those patient 
workers for humanity and religion, whose lives are a continued bless- 
ing to the city. He felt an especial compassion for the sufferings of 
this wretched class, and encouraged and aided the writer to form some 
plan for their relief. This eventually took the shape of what is called 


THE GIRLS’ LODGING-HOUSE. 


It is no exaggeration to say that this instrument of charity and 
reform has cost us more trouble than all our enterprises together. 

The simple purpose and plan of it was, like that of our other enter- 
prises, to reform habits and character through material and moral ap- 
pliances, and subsequently through an entire change of circumstances, 
and at the same time to relieve suffering and misfortune. 

We opened first a shelter, where any drifting, friendless girl could 
go for a night’s lodging. If she had means, she was to pay a trifling 
sum—five or six cents; if not, she aided in the labor of the house, 
and thus in part defrayed the expense of her board. Agents were 
sent out on the docks and among the slums of the city, to pick up the 
wayfarers ; notices were posted in the station-houses, and near the fer- 
ties and railroad depots, and even advertisements put into the cheap 
papers. We made a business of scattering the news of this charity 
wherever there were forlorn girls seeking for home or protection, or 
street-wandering young women who had no place to lay their heads. 

We hoped to reach down the hand of welcome to the darkest dens 
of the city, and call back to virtue some poor, unbefriended creature, 
who was trembling on the very line between purity and vice. Our 
charity seemed to stand by the ferries, the docks, the police-stations, 
and prisons, and open a door of kindness and virtue to these hard- 
driven, tired wanderers on the ways of life. Our design was that no 
young girl, suddenly cast out on the streets of a great city, should be 
without a shelter and a place where good influences could surround 
her. We opened a House for the houseless ; an abode of Christian 
sympathy for the utterly unbefriended and misguided ; a place of work 
for the idle and unthrifty. The plan seemed at once to reach its ob- 
ject: the doors opened on a forlorn procession of unfortunates. Girls 
broke out of houses of vice, where they had been entrapped, leaving 
every article of dress, except what they wore, behind them ; the police 
brought wretched young wanderers, who had slept on the station- 
floors ; the daughters of decent country-people, who had come to the 
town for amusement or employment, and, losing or wasting their 
means, had walked the streets all the night long, applied for shelter ; 





orphans selling flowers, or peddling about the theatres ; the children 
of drunkards; the unhappy daughters of families where quarrelling and | 





abuse were the rule; girls who had run away; girls who had been 
driven away; girls who sought a respite in intervals of vice—all this 
most unfortunate throng began to beset the doors of the “ Girls’ 
Lodging-House.”’ 

We had indeed reached the class intended, but now our difficulties 
only began. 

It would not do to turn our lodging-house into a reformatory of 
magdalens, nor to make it into a convenient resting-place for those 
who lived on the wages of lust. To keep a house for reforming 
young women of bad character, would only pervert those of good, and 
shut out the decent and honest poor. We must draw a line; but 
where? We attempted to receive only those of apparent honesty and 
virtue, and to exclude those who were too mature ; keeping, if possi- 
ble, below the age of eighteen years, We sought to shut out the pro- 
fessional “ street-walkers.”” This at once involved us in endless diffi- 
culties. Sweet young maidens, whom we guilelessly admitted, and 
who gave most touching stories of early bereavement and present 
loneliness, and whose voices arose in moving hymns of penitence, 
and whose bright eyes filled with tears under the Sunday exhortation, 
turned out perhaps the most skilful and thoroughgoing deceivers, 
plying their bad trade in the day, and filling the minds of their com- 
rades with all sorts of wickedness in the evening. We came to the 
conviction that these girls would deceive the very elect. Then some 
“erring child cf poverty,” as the reporters called her, would apply at 
a late hour at the door, after an unsuccessful evening, her breath 
showing her habit, and be refused, and go to the station-house, and in 
the morning a fearful narrative would appear in some paper, of the 
shameful hypocrisy and cruel machinery of charitable institu- 
tions. 

Or, perhaps, she would be admitted, and cover the house with dis- 
grace by her conduct in the night. One wayfarer, thus received, scat- 
tered a contagious disease, which emptied the whole house, and car- 
ried off the housekeeper and several lodgers. Another, in the night, 
dropped her newly-born dead babe into the vault. 

The rule, too, of excluding all over eighteen years of age, caused 
great discontent with the poor, and with certain portions of the public. 
And yet, as rigidly as humanity would allow, we must follow our 
plan of benefiting children and youth. 

It soon turned out, however, that the young street-children, who 
were engaged in street-trades, had some relative to whom their labor 
was of profit, so that they gradually drifted back to their cellars and 
attics, and only occasionally took a night’s lodging, when out late 
near the theatres. Those who were the greatest frequenters of the 
House, proved to be the young girls between fourteen and eighteen. 
And a more difficult class than these to manage, no philanthropic 
mortal ever came in contact with. The most had a constitutional 
objection to work : they had learned to do nothing well, and therefore 
got but little wages anywhere; they were shockingly careless, both 
of their persons and their clothing; and, worse than all, they showed 
a cunning and skill of deceit, and a capacity of scandal, and of setting 
the family by the ears in petty quarrels and jealousies, which might 
have discouraged the most sanguine reformer. 

The matron, Mrs. Trott, who had especially to struggle with these 
evils, had received a fitting preparatory training: she had taught in 
the “ Five Points.” She was a thorough disciplinarian ; believed in 
work, and was animated by the highest Christian earnestness. 

The great danger and temptation of such establishments, as I have 
always found, are in the desire of keeping the inmates, and showing 
to the public your “reforms.” My instruction always was, that the 
“ Girls’ Lodging-house” was not to be a “ Home.” We did not want 
to make an asylum of it. We hoped to begin the work of improve- 
ment with these young girls, and then leave them to the natural agen- 
cies of society. To teach them to work, to be clean, and to under- 
stand the virtues of order and punctuality; to lay the foundations of 
a housekeeper or servant; to bring the influences of discipline, of 
kindness and religion, to bear on these wild and ungoverned crea- 
tures—these were to be the great objects of the “‘ Lodging-house :” 
then some good home or respectable family were to do the rest. We 
were to keep lodgers a little while only, and then to pass them along 
to situations or places of work. 

The struggles of Mr. and Mrs. Trott, the superintendent and ma- 
tron, against these discouraging evils in the condition and character 
of this class, would make a history in itseif. They set themselves to 
work upon details, and with an abounding patience, which should bear 
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some resemblance to that exercised, as they believed, by a Higher One 
toward themselves. 

The first effort was to teach the girls something like a habit of 
personal cleanliness ; then, to enforce order and punctuality, of which 
they knew nothing; next, to require early rising, and going to bed ata 
reasonable hour. The lessons of housekeeping were begun at the 
foundation, being tasks in scrubbing and cleaning ; then, bed-making, 
and, finally, plain cooking, sewing, and machine-work. Some of the 
inmates went out for their daily labor in shops or factories; but the 
most had to be employed in housework, and thus paid for their sup- 
port. They soon carried on the work of a large establishment, and at 
the same time made thousands of articles of clothing for the poor 
children elsewhere under the charge of the society. 

A great deal of stress, of course, was laid on religious and moral 
instruction. The girls always “listened gladly,” and were easily 
moved by earnest and sympathetic teaching and oratory. Of the ef- 
fects of the patient labors of years, we shall quote a few instances 
from Mrs. Trott’s journal. She is writing, in the first extract, of a 
journey at the West: 

“Several stations were pointed out, where our Lodging-house girls 
are located; and we envied them their quiet, rural homes, wishing 
that others might follow their example. Maggie M., a bright Ameri- 
can girl, who left us last spring, was fresh in our memory, as we al- 
most passed her door. The friendless child bids fair to make an edu- 
cated, respectable woman. She writes of her advantages and privi- 
leges, and says she intends to improve them, and make the very best 
use of her time. 

“ Our old friend, Mary F., is still contented and happy ; she shows 
no inclination to return, and remains in the place procured for her 
two years ago. She often expresses a great anxiety for several of the 
girls whom she left here, and have turned out very badly. We were 
rather doubtful of Mary’s intentions when she left us, but have rea- 
son for thankfulness that thus far she tries to do right, and leads a 
Christian life. She was a girl well informed, of good common-sense, 
rather attractive, and, we doubt not, is ‘a brand plucked from the 
burning.’ 

“Emma H., a very interesting, amiable young girl, who spent sev- 
eral months at the Lodge, while waiting for a good opening, has just 
been to visit us. She is living with Mrs. H., Judge B——’s daughter, 
on the Hudson. They are mutually pleased with each other; and Mrs. 
H. says that ‘Emma takes an adopted daughter’s place, and nothing 
would tempt me to part with her.’ Emma was well dressed, and as 
comfortably situated as one could wish. There is no reason why she 
should not educate herself, and fill a higher position in the fu- 
ture. 

“§S. A. was a cigar-girl when she came to the Lodging-house, six 
years ago. An orphan, friendless and homeless—we all knew her de- 
sire to obtain an education, her willingness to make any sacrifice, and 
put.up with the humblest fare, that she might accomplish this end ; 
and then her earnest desire to do good, and her consistent Christian 
character, since she united with the Church, and the real missionary 
she proved among the girls, when death was in the House, leaving her 
school, and assisting night and day among the sick. She is now com- 
pleting her education, and will soon graduate with honors. Her 
teachers speak of her in the highest terms. 

“There was another, J. L., a very pretty little girl, who was with 
us at the same time, who was guilty of the most aggravating petty 
thefts. She was so modest and pleasing in her demeanor, so sincere 
in her attachments, that it was difficult to believe, until she acknowl- 
edged her guilt, that she had picked the pockets of the very persons 
to whom she had made showy presents. Vanity was her ruling mo- 
tive—a desire to appear smart and generous, and to show that she had 
rich friends, who supplied. her with money. She was expostulated 
with long and tenderly, promised to reform, and has lately united 
with a cliurch, where she is an active and zealous member. We have 
never heard a word respecting her dishonesty since she left us, and 
she now occupies a responsible position as forewoman in a Broadway 
store. 

“P. E. was also a Lodging-house girl, a year or more, at the same 
time. She came to us in a very friendless, destitute condition. She 
waa one of the unfortunates with the usual story of shame and de- 
sertion—ehe had just buried her child, and needed an asylum. We 
have every reasou to believe her repentance sincere, and that she made 
no false pretensions to piety when her name was added to the list of 

professing Christians, The Church took an unusual interest in her, 








and have paid her school expenses several years. She is now 
teaching. 

“Our next is Mary M. Here is a bit of romance. When she first 
entered our home, she was reduced to the very lowest extremity of 
poverty and wretchedness. She remained with us some time, and 
then went to a situation in Connecticut, where she married a young 
Southern gentleman, who fell desperately in love with her (because 
she cared for him when ill), returned to New York, and, when she 
called upon us, was boarding at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. This was 
noticed at the time in several Eastern and New-York papers. She 
showed her gratitude to us by calling and making presents to mem- 
bers of the House—looking up an associate, whom she found in a 
miserable garret, clothing her, and returning her to her friends. She 
greatly surprised us in the exhibition of the true womanly traits which 
she always manifested. This is a true instance of the saying that a 
resident of the Five Points to-day may be found in her home in Fifth 
Avenue to-morrow. 

“ Without going into details, we could also mention S. H., who has 
often been in our reports as unmanageable ; the two D girls, who 
came from Miss Tracy’s school; the two M sisters, who had a 
fierce drunken mother, that pawned their shoes for rum one cold win- 
ter’s morn, before they had arisen from their wretched bed ; two R—— 
sisters, turned into the streets by drunken parents, brought to our 
House by a kind-hearted expressman, dripping with rain ; and little 
May, received, cold and hungry, one winter’s day—all comfortably 
settled in country-homes ; most of them married, and living out West 
—not forgetting Maggie, the Irish girl who wrote us, soon after she went 
West, that her husband had his little farm, pigs, cow, etc. ; request- 
ing us to send them a little girl for adoption. Her prospect here never 
would have been above a garret or cellar. 

“We have L. M. in New York, married to a mechanic. Every few 
months she brings a bundle of clothing for those who were once her 
companions. She is very energetic and industrious, and highly re- 
spected. 

“‘M. E., another excellent Christian girl. She has been greatly tried 
in trying to save a reckless sister from destruction ; once she took her 
West; then she returned with her when she found her sister’s condi- 
tion made it necessary. Such sisterly affection is seldom manifested 
as this girl has shown. She bought her clothing out of her own earn- 
ings, when she had scarcely a change for herself ; and, after the erring 
sister’s death, paid her child’s board, working night and day to do so. 

“ These cases are true in every particular, and none of recent date. 
There are many more hopeful ones among our young girls, who have 
not been away from us long, and of whom we hear excellent reports. 

“One intelligent Western girl thus expresses herself: ‘ As plain as 
we thought the fare of the Lodging-house, I can never regret going 
there, for it brought to me the “ pearl of great price.”’” 

One of the best features of this most practical “ institution” for 
poor girls, is a sewing-machine class, where lessons are given gratu- 
itously. In three weeks, a girl who had previously depended wholly 
on her needle, and could hardly earn her three dollars a week, will 
learn the use of the machine, and earn from one dollar to two dollars 


per day. 








TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR SERVANTS. 


If Fortune favors us, we hope eventually to engraft on this Lodg- 
ing-house a school to train ordinary house-servants; to teach plain 
cooking, waiting, the care of bedrooms, and good laundry-work. 
Nothing is more needed among this class, or by the public generally, 
than such a “ training-school.” 

Of the statistics of the Lodging-house, Mrs. Trott writes as follows: 

“ Six thousand seven hundred and sixteen lodgers. What an army 
would the registered names make, since a forlorn, wretched child of 
thirteen years, from the old Trinity station-house, headed the lists in 
18—! I cannot recollect a face that ever impressed me as more 
forbidding. 

“ Among this number there are many cozily sitting by their own 
hearth-stones ; others are filling positions of usefulness and trust in 
families and stores ; some have been adopted in distant towns, where 
they fill a daughter’s place; and some have gone to return no more. 
A large number we cannot trace. 

“ During this period, nineteen hundred and fifteen have found em- 
ployment, and gone to situations, or returned to friends. 

“ Fifteen thousand four hundred and twenty-six garments have 
been cut and made, and distributed among the poor, or used as outfits 
in sending companies West.” 
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red. The beak is horn-color, the iris brown, the feet flesh-colored, the 
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THE BAYAS OR WEAVER-BIRDS OF JAVA. eye dark blue. The length of this bird is six inches, and its breadth 


rYVHE members of this remarkable group inhabit the whole of 
Southern Asia, including the neighboring islands, and are char- 


acterized by 
the formation 
of the beak, 
which is 
somewhat 
prolonged, 
with the ridge 
vaulted, and 
joining on to 
the forehead 
almost in a 
straight line. 
The wings, of 
which the 
fourth quill is 
the ‘ongest, 
are of moder- 
ate length, 
the tail is 
short, the 
feathers be- 
ing of equal 
size, and 
sharply point- 
ed, the tarsus 
strong, and 
of medium 
height ; the 
coloration cf 
the plumage 
is by no 
means bright. 
The ba ya 
(Nelicurvius 
baya), the 
most celebra- 
ted of the 
race, is of a 
dark brown 
upon the up- 
per portion 
of its body, 
and all the 
feathers, par- 
ticularly 
those of the 
wing and tail 
coverts, are 
bordered 
with yellow- 
ish white; 
the breast is 
marked with 
light brown, 
the shafts of 
the feathers 
being of a 
deeper shade. 
The face and 
front of the 
throat are 
black, the top 
of the head 
bright yellow, 
and the pri- 
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THE JAVA WEAVER-BIRD AND NESTS. 


nine and one-half inches ; the wing measures two and four-fifth inch- 
es, and the tail two inches. This species is found extensively through- 
out India, Assam, Burmah, and the Malayan peninsula, frequenting 


woodlands, 
in large num- 
bers; it is 
much more 
rarely met 
with in the 
highlands of 
the Deccan. 
Corn, rice, 
and various 
kinds of 
grass - seeds, 
constitute its 
principal 


food, with 
perbaps fruit. 
The  bayas 


breed during 
the rainy sea- 
son, which 
occurs be- 
tween April 
and Septem- 
ber, accord- 
ing to the 
locality, and 
associate 
freely with 
other species. 
Their very 
curious nests, 
which in 
shape resem- 
ble a retort, 
are models 
of neat and 
compact ar- 
chitecture: 
these struc- 
tures are gen- 
erally hung 
from the 
branches of 
palms, or oth- 
er trees, and 
in Hindostan 
they are nev- 
er seen else- 
where; in 
Burmah, on 
the contrary, 
it is not un- 
common to 
find them sus- 
pended from 
the eaves of 
houses, or 
from the huts 
of the na- 
tives, some 
twenty or 
thirty in a 
row. Occa- 
sionally not 
fewer than a 


mary quills edged with a narrow yellow line. The female is without | hundred of these strange appendages have been observed hanging to 


the black and yellow upon the head, the eyebrows are pale, the 


the roof of one house, and the little occupants living on excellent terms 


breast and chin of a whitish shade. The winter coat of the adult | with their human neighbors ; it is, therefore, very remarkable that this 


male is like that of the female; in the young male the breast is pale 





same species in some places should occupy the most quiet and isolated 
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situations, only visiting such districts as are little frequented by man. 
The walls of the baya’s nest are composed of blades of grass, gathered 
while still green, or of strips of leaves, frequently those of the palm- 
tree, woven carefully together, the shape of the little edifice varying 
according to circumstances or the taste of its owner. As soon as the 
chamber allotted to the eggs is fully completed, the bird proceeds to 
build a partition wall, thus forming a second apartment, supposed by 
some naturalists to be the especial property of the male, while others 
imagine that it is only intended to separate the entrance passage from 
the cradle of the nestlings. The entrance is tubular, and is very 
strongly and firmly constructed, being destined to serve as the favor- 
ite sitting-room of the whole family, when the young birds have ac- 
quired sufficient strength. No sooner is the second chamber of which 
we have spoken completed, than the female, who has hitherto worked 
with her mate, retires into the part designed for her eggs, and occu- 
pies herself in weaving together the fine grass with which the interior 
is lined, the materials for the work being brought to her by the male 
bird, who alone continues the building of the passage and exterior 
portions of the nest. When this part of the work is concluded, the 
little artisan proceeds to carry in lumps of clay, about the use of 
which many opinions have been expressed. The natives assert 
that to these pieces of clay the male affixes fire-flies, to illumine the 
interior of the nest. Layard imagines them to be employed by 
the little builder as a whetstone whereon to whet its beak, while 
others are of opinion that they serve merely as a means of weight- 
ing the structure as it hangs suspended in the air, and it has been 
often remarked that an unfinished nest contained more clay-balls 
than one that was completed. Very various accounts are given as to 
the number of eggs that form a brood; generally there are only 
three, and it is probable that where six or seven have been dis- 
covered two females must have occupied the nest. Young bayas 
are frequently tamed, and form a most interesting and attractive ad- 
dition to an aviary. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LII.—THE WILL. 


Ir was Hillyard’s behavior at this meal which gained him the re- 
gard of the various members of the Renton family. He took such 
pains to attend to the strangers, and give to the agitated group the 
air of an ordinary party, that all of them who were sufficiently disen- 
gaged to observe his exertions felt grateful to him. Millicent sat next 
to Ben on one side, but Hillyard had placed himself between her and 
Mary Westbury on the other, and in all the intervals of his general 
services to the company Mrs. Rich had his attention, for which Mary 
blessed him. She herself, overcome by many emotions, was but a 
pale spectator, able to take little part in what was going on, saying 
now and then a languid word to the unfortunate guardsman, but ca- 
pable of nothing more except watching, which she did with a sick ex- 
citement beyond all description. Mary was so pale, indeed, and 
watchful and excited, that her mother was alarmed, and made signs 
to her across the table which she did not feel capable of under- 
standing. 

“She will cry if she does not mind, and make a scene,” Mrs. 
Westbury said to herself; and set it all down to the score of Ben, 
which was true enough, but not as she thought. As for Ben, he in- 
clined his ear specially to Mrs. Tracy, who was at his other hand, and 
hoped she liked The Willows, and that her rheumatism was better, 
and a hundred other nothings. There was, it is true, nothing very re- 
markable about this party, looking at it from the outside. They were 
well-dressed people, gathered round a well-appointed table, getting 
through an average amount of talk, smiling upon each other like or- 
dinary mortals; but yet underneath how different it was! Mrs. Ren- 
ton was consoled, and ate her luncheon, sustained by her son Laurie’s 
attentions ; but Mrs. Frank Renton trembled so that she could scarcely 
keep up the fiction of eating, and grew pale and flushed again six 
times in a minute, and nervously consulted the countenance of her 
husband, who, very silent and self-absorbed, drank his sherry, and 
more of it than he wanted at that hour, taking little notice of any 








one; then, at the other end of the table, there was Mrs. Tracy, hang. 
ing with ostentatious, artificial interest on every word uttered by Ben: 
and Millicent, very pale, with an excited gleam in her eyes, casting 
tender, wistful looks at him, which he never saw; and Hillyard talk- 
ing enough for six, helping everybody, introducing a hundred indiffer. 
ent subjects of conversation, which ran a feeble course half-way round 
the table, and then died a natural death. Mrs. Westbury, one of the 
few people who was calm enough to remark upon the appearance of 
the others, concluded within herself that, after all, the strangers were 
a mistake. If the family party had been alone, their excitement 
would have been nothing beyond what was natural; but her own 
child, Mary, who ought at least to have been one of the calmest of 
the party, sat by that unhappy guardsman pale as a ghost, once in ten 
minutes saying something to him, and looking as if she were about to 
faint ; and all the others were equally under the sway of agitation and 
self-restraint. When this uncomfortable meal came to an end, every- 
body rose with an alacrity which showed how glad they were that it 
was over. And then there ensued another moment of supreme em. 
barrassment. If the strangers had any sense of the position they 
would go away instantly, the family felt ; but, instead of that, Milli- 
cent moved at once to the upper end of the room, where there stood, 
upon a crimson pedestal, a bust of the last Benedict Renton, and 
humbly begged of Ben to explain to her who it was ; and, while the 
others stood about waiting, he had to follow and describe his grand- 
father, and fulfil the duties of showman, Mrs. Tracy rushing to join 
the group. 

“Benedict Renton—your name!” Millicent. said, with again an- 
other attempt upon his feelings, while Ben stood angrily conscious of 
the effort and contemptuous of the fooling, scarcely concealing his 
eagerness to be at liberty. 

“ And this portrait, Mr. Renton? I can trace the family resem- 
blance,” said Mrs. Tracy. 

And all this while Mr. Ponsonby’s blue-bag waited outside, and 
the family murmured, standing round in agonies of suspense to know 
their fate. Then once more Hillyard stood forth, vindicating his 
claim to be called Ben’s right-hand man. * 

“ Let me be cicerone,” hesaid. ‘“ Renton, I know you are anxious 
to see to your business. Mrs. Rich will take me for her guide to the 
pictures for the moment. You know Mr. Ponsonby cannot wait, and 
you are losing time.” 

“Tf Mrs. Rich will excuse me,” said Ben. 

“Oh, please don’t think of excuses; we can wait,” said Millicent. 
“ Mayn’t we wait to learn the news?” and she clasped her hands 
softly, unseen of the by-standers, and gazed into his face. “ No 
body,” she murmured, lowering her voice, “can be more interested 
than I.” 

“So long as you can find any thing to amuse you,” said Ben, half 
frantic.—“ Hillyard, I confide it to you;” and he had turned away 
before any further dart could be thrown at him. 

Then there was a hurried consultation between Mrs. Renton and 
her sister-in-law. 

“T shall stay with them; never mind. Of course I am anxious, 
too; but half an hour more or less don’t matter,” Mrs. Westbury 
said, with the voice of a martyr; and, when Millicent looked round, 
she found herself standing alone with her own special party, Hillyard 
at her right hand, and Mrs. Westbury, with a smile of fixed polite 
ness, behind. Ben was gone. He had made no answer to her appeal 
—he had shown no inclination to linger by her side. She had put 
forth all her strength for this grand final coup, and it had failed. 

“T don’t think Mr. Renton has improved in politeness in his trav- 
els,” she said to Hillyard, unable altogether to restrain the expression 
of her despite. 

“ He has not been in polite regions,” sais: Hillyard ; “and every 
thing, you know, must give place to busin-:s, nowadays, even the 
service of ladies. You must forgive him, wen you consider what 
it is—” 

“T have nothing to do with him,” said Millicent, angrily. ‘I hope 
I never shall have any thing to do with so rude a man ;” and then she 
paused, thinking she had gone too far. “You know it is not a way 
to treat an old friend—” 

“ Poor Renton!” said Hillyard. “ He is so unlikely to be any the 
better for this anxiety, you know—that is the worst of it ; and I don’t 
think he has any hopes to speak of. He has made all his arrange- 
ments for going back to his work—” 
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daughter. 

“ And I can’t believe it!” cried Millicent. 

“ But I assure you it is true. No one can know better than I, for 
I go with him,” said Hillyard; “all our arrangements are made.— 
But let me show you the pictures. This was Sir Anthony Renton, 
who was a—master in chancery in Queen Elizabeth’s time,” pointing 
toa respectable merchant in snuff-colored garments of the days of 
Queen Anne. 

But the visitors cared nothing for the family portraits, and Hill- 
yard’s last shaft had told. If Ben was unlikely to have Renton, it was 
of no use spending more trouble upon him. They consulted to- 
gether Lastily for a moment, and then they turned their backs upon 
the pictures. 

“T have the pleasure to wish you good-morning, Mrs. Westbury,” 
said Mrs. Tracy. “Since our friends are so much occupied, we will 
take our leave. Pray give Mrs. Renton my best sympathies.” 

“Tt is to be hoped some one will get the money at the end,” said 
Millicent, with less civility, sweeping toward the door. And thus the 
strangers were got rid of at last. 

“T flatter myself I did that,” said Hillyard, with a chuckle of 
satisfaction. And then he, too, took his departure, and left Aunt Lydia 
free to join the party in the library, where the great revelation of the 
future fate of the family was about to take place. 

The. air of restrained excitement in this room was such that it 
would have communicated itself to the merest stranger who had en- 
tered. It was a dark room by nature; and a cloud had just passed, 
as if in sympathy, over the brightness of the day. The window was 
open, and the blind beat and flapped against it in the wind, which 
was a sound that startled everybody, and yet that nobody had nerve 
enough to stop. Mrs. Renton had been placed in an easy-chair near 
the vacant fireplace. Alice and Mary sat formally on two chairs 
against the wall; and the three brothers stood up together in a lump, 
though they neither spoke nor looked at each other. Mr. Ponsonby 
was seated at the writing-table, arranging his papers and holding in 
his hand a large blue envelope, sealed. There was complete silence, 
except now and then the rustle of papers, as the lawyer turned them 
over. The members of the family scarcely ventured to breathe. 
When Aunt Lydia entered, they all turned round with a look of re- 
proach; their nerves were so highly strung that the least motion 
startled them. 

In the midst of this silence, all at once Mrs. Renton began to sob 
andcry. “I feel as if you had just come home from the funeral!” 
she said, with a wail of feeble grief. 

There was a little momentary stir at the suggestion, so true was it ; 
and Alice, being at the end of her strength, cried too, silently, out of 
excitement. As for the brothers, they were beyond taking much no- 
tice of the interruption. They were now so much wiser, so much 
more experienced, since the day of the funeral, the last time they had 
all met together in this solemn way. Now, they did not know what 
they were to expect ; their confidence in their father and the world 
and things in general was destroyed. By this time it had become ap- 
parent to them that things the most longed for were about the last 
things to be attained. Had they been all sent away again for another 
seven years, or had the property been alienated for ever and ever, 
the brothers would not have been surprised. Whether they would 
have submitted, was a different question. Their opinions about many 
things had changed. Their unhesitating resolution to obey their fa- 
ther’s will seven years ago, without a word of blame, appeared to 
them now simple Quixotism. They were scarcely moved by their 
mother’s tears. He had done them harm, though they had been 
dutiful to him. He might now be about to do them more harm for 
any thing they could tell. The uncriticising anxiety and expectation 
which filled the women of the party was a very different sentiment 
from the uneasy, angry anticipations of “the boys.” Few dead men 
have ever managed to secure for themselves such a vigorous pos- 
thumous opposition. In short, he was not to them a dead man at all, 
but a living power, against which they might yet have to struggle for 
their lives. 

Mr. Ponsonby looked round upon this strange company, with the 
big envelope in his hand, and an excitement equal to their own. He 
looked at them all, after Mrs. Renton’s crying had been quieted, and 
cleared his throat. . 

“ Boys,” he said, hoarsely,“‘ I don’t know what’s in this any more 


“You don’t say so!” cried Mrs. Tracy, with a look at her | than you do. 


He did it without consulting me. If it is the will of 


| °54 that is here, it is all just and right; but, if it is any new-fangled 
| nonsense, like what I read to you here seven years ago, by the Lord I 








will fight it for you, die or win!” 

This extraordinary speech, it may be supposed, did not lessen the 
excitement of the listeners. Alice crossed over suddenly to her hus- 
band, and clung to him, taking it for granted that disappointment and 
downfall were involved in these words. 

“ Dear, if there is nothing for us, I shall not mind!” she cried, 
gazing at Mr. Ponsonby with a kind of terror. 

“ Quickly, please; let us wait no longer than is necessary,” said 
Ben, with a certain peremptoriness of tone. 

Mr. Ponsonby had settled down in a moment, after this outburst, 
to his usual look and tone. 

“T need not trouble you with many preliminaries,” he said ; “ you 
all remember how every thing happened. He sent for me a week 
before his death, and gave me this,” holding up the envelope, “ and 
this letter—which I have also here. When I remonstrated, his 
answer was, ‘If the one harms, the other will set right.’ My own 
impression now is, I tell you frankly, that his mind was affected. 
Have patience one moment. Nothing in the shape of a will, even in 
draft, was found among his papers, so that there is nothing whatever 
to set against this or explain his intention. If it is that of '54, it is 
all right—” 

“No more!” cried Ben; “let us know what it is at once.’ 

Then the lawyer tore open the envelope. Not a sound but the 
tearing of the paper, and crackling sound of the document within 
was to be heard in the room, except one sob from Mrs. Renton, 
which seemed to express in one sound the universal thirst of all their 
hearts. Mr. Ponsonby rose up as he unfolded the paper; he stopped 
and gazed round upon them blankly, with consternation in his eyes. 
Then he opened the sheet in his hand, turned it over and over, shook 
out the very folds to make sure that nothing lurked within—then 
caught up the torn envelope and did the same. And then he uttered 
an oath. The man was moved out of himself—he stamped his foot 
unconsciously, and clinched his fist, and swore at his dead antagonist. 
“D—n him!” he cried, fiercely. This pantomime drove the specta- 
tors wild. When he held up the paper to them they all crowded on 
each other to see, but understood nothing. It was a great sheet 
of blue paper, spotless—without a word upon it. Mr. Ponsonby in 
his rage tossed it down on the floor at their feet across the table. 
“Take it for what it is worth!” he shouted, almost foaming with 
rage. Frank, at whose feet it fell, picked it up, and held it in bis 
hands, turning it over, stupid with wonder. ‘“‘ What does it mean?” 
cried Ben, hoarsely. Surprise and excitement had taken away their 
wits. : 

“ Give it to me!” said Mrs. Renton, from behind; and her son, 
upon whom the truth was beginning to dawn, threw it into her lap. 
It flashed upon them all at once, and a kind of delirium fell on the 
party—fiouted, laughed at, turned into derision, as it seemed, by the 
implacable dead. 

“Tt means that there is no will. I bave been keeping a blank 
sheet of paper for you,” said Mr. Ponsonby, bitterly, “for seven 
years.” . 

And then there was another pause, and they all looked at each 
other, too much bewildered to understand the position, as if the earth 
had been rent asunder at their very feet. 

“ We never did any thing to him to deserve this!” said Laurie, 
suddenly, with a voice of pain. “Is there no mistake?” 

As for Ben, he said nothing. His eyes followed the gleam of the 
paper, which his mother was turning over and over in her helpless 
hands, as if the secret of it might still be found out. But by degrees 
his eyes lighted up. Almost unconsciously he made a step apart, 
separating himself, as it were, from the audience, placing himself 
by Mr. Ponsonby's side as a speaker. There was a certain triumph 
in his eye. After all, he was but a man, like other men, and the 
heir; and his rights had been debated and questioned by everybody, 
himself included. There was a flush and movement of satisfaction 
about him—a sudden warm blaze out of the absorbing disappoint- 
ment, baffied hopes, and bitter resentment which were rising round 
him. 

“Tf there is no will,” he said, with a deep flush on his face, and 
nervous gesture of his hand, “ Renton is mine, as it ought tobe. I 
am in my father’s place; and what has been done amiss, it is my 
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place to undo. I cannot believe that there is any one here who doubts 
me.” 

While he was speaking, Alice uttered a little cry. She had turned 
to him her white face, but without seeing him or any one. ‘“ Must we 
go back to India?” she said, with a voice of anguish. That was the 
shape it took to the young pair. She was pale as marble, but Frank’s 
face was blazing red. 

“ Hush, Alice!” he said, fiercely, ‘‘ that is our own affair.” 

Ben made a movement toward them in his impatience. “I have 
told you you should not go back,” he cried. “I am here in my fa- 
ther’s place to set all right.” 

“Stop a little,” said Mr. Ponsonby, suddenly coming forward with 
a chair in his hand, which he placed in the midst of them, sitting 
down upon it, amid the agitated group. “ You have not done with me 
yet. We have not come to such simple means yet. Mrs. Frank, my 
dear, don’t be angry, and don’t give way to your feelings. Things 
are not so bad as you suppose. I lost my head, which is inexcusable 
in a man of my profession. It was a dirty trick of him, after a friend- 
ship of thirty years. My dear young people, sit down all of you, and 
listen to me.” ; 

No one made any change of position, but they all turned their 
eyes upon him with looks differing in intensity, but full of a hun- 
dred questions. Frank was defiant ; Alice wild with despairing anx- 
iety ; Mrs. Renton crying; Lauric soothing her; Ben very watchful, 
eager, and attentive. Mr. Ponsonby, however, had entirely recovered 
his composure, which unconsciously had a calming effect upon them 
all. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I lost my head, which I had no right to do; but 
I am coming to myself. Now, listen to me. There is no will; and 
Ben from this moment is master of Renton, as he says. But stop a 
little. The personal property remains, which is worth as much as 
Renton. I don’t know what I could have been thinking of to forget 
that. After all, there is really nothing to find fault with but the 
look of the thing. The money has been accumulating these seven 
years —it has been as good as a long minority —and some of the 
investments have done very well. The land, of course, goes to the 

eldest son; but the personalty, as some of you ought to have known, 
is divided. It comes to just about the same thing. God forgive me 
if I said any thing I ought not to have said in the excitement of the 
moment. It is shabby to me, but it won’t harm you, thank God! I 
lost my head, that was all, and more shame tome. The will of 54 
would have come to much about the same thing.” 


“Oh, Mr. Ponsonby,” cried Alice, with streaming eyes, thrusting | 


herself, unconscious of what she was about, in front of them all; 
“tell me, will there be enough to keep us from going to India 
again?” 

“There will be twenty thousand pounds, or more,” said Mr. Pon- 
sonby, “if you can live on that; and I could, for my part.” 

Alice, like the lawyer, had lost her head. She was too young to 
bear this wonderful strain of emotion. She threw her arms about his 
neck in her joy, and wept aloud, while they all stood by looking on, 
with such feelings as may be supposed. 

She was the only one who spoke. Her husband drew her back 
at this point, half-angry, half-sullen, with his disappointment still dark 
im his face. “ You had better go,” he said to her, almost harshly; 
“you have heard all that there is to be heard. It is best we should 
discuss the real business by ourselves.” 

“ Yes, come along,” said Laurie, “ all you ladies. You have heard 
it is all right. You don’t want to hear the accounts, and all that legal 
stuff. We will manage the business. I will take you back to your 
sofa, mother, now you know all’s right.” 

“ But is it all right?” said Mrs. Renton. “ I don’t seem to under- 
stand any thing.—Ben, will you come and tell me? Have they all 
got their money—all the boys? And what is Frank to have for his 
children? Till you have children of your own, it is his boy who is 
the heir. Laurie is always telling me it will come rght. I would 
rather hear it from the rest. Oh, boys! your poor father meant it for 
the best.” 

“Tt is all right, mother,” said Ben; “ better than we thought.” 

“ Ah, but Frank says nothing,” said the mother. “I will not go 
away till I am satisfied about Frank.” 

“ You heard Alice, I suppose,” said Frank, somewhat sulky still. 
“T do think it is a shame there is no will; but if we are to have our 
shares, as Mr. Ponsonby says, I suppose, mother, it is all right.” 











“Of course it is,” said Laurie. “ Come, and I'll see if the carriage 
is round for your drive. You know how important it is you should 
have your drive.” 

“Your dear papa always made such a point of it, Laurie,” Mrs, 
Renton said, holding her handkerchief to her eyes, “or else I am 
sure I never could have the heart to go out on such a day.” 

And thus the ladies were dismissed, and the brothers held their 
meeting, and settled their business by themselves. It would be vain 
to say that they were satisfied. Frank, whose mind had been vaguely 
excited—he could not tell why—and to whom it had begun to seem 
inevitable that some special provision should have been made for the 
only one of the three who had “ ties” and a family to provide for, 
had experienced a most sharp and painful downfall. And it took him 
a long time to accustom himself to the idea that after all he was not 
wronged. It was a personal offence to him, as it had been to his 
wife, that Ben should look satisfied. “ When he has Renton, I do 
not see the justice of Ben having his share of the money too,” he 
said, with a little bitterness in his unreasonable disappointment, 
And Ben was half-displeased to feel that it was not to be his magnani- 
mous part to provide for his brothers, but that their own share and 
right .remained to them, as indisputably as Renton was his. His 
proposal was that they should return to the will of ’54, of which 
Mr. Ponsonby still possessed the draft, and a great deal of discussion 
took place between them. It was half-past six o’clock before any of 
the party emerged out of the dark library, where they had spent 
between three and four hours. Mr. Ponsonby came out, declaring 
that he was tired, and thirsty, and half dead, and demanding sherry 
from the butler, who was preparing the table for dinner. They all 
went in and stood by the sideboard, and swallowed something to 
refresh themselves. ‘‘ And, my dear boys, give me the satisfaction of 
hearing you say you are contented,” said Mr. Ponsonby, “ before din- 
ner comes on; forI should like to be jolly if I may.” 

“Tam perfectly satisfied,” said Laurie; “and Ben is happy for 
the first time insome years. As for Frank, he must speak for him- 
self; he has been dreaming, and it is sometimes unpleasant to wake 
up.” 

“Tf I had been dreaming, it was not for myself,” said Frank; “a 
man with a family is so different from you fellows; but if it will be 
any satisfaction to you, I think I may say I am content, since better 
can’t be.” 

And then he went up-stairs abruptly to dress. Alice had been 
waiting for him long, trembling a little, and not daring to believe 
any thing till her authorized expositor of external events came to 
deliver the judgment to her. It did not seem right to Alice that 
Frank should not be the first in any distribution of prizes or honors. 
And yet she was not insensible to the claims of natural justice. “ We 
should never have been able to give it up if it had come to us,” she 
said to herself; “and it would have been contrary to all the traditions 
of the fumily to disinherit Ben.” 

“You always told me he was to have it,” she said, when Frank 
came in, with the remnants of his sulkiness stiJl hanging about him. 
“ You used to say, if it came to you, you would give it up to Ben.” 

“And so I should, of course,” said Frank; “the thing is, the 
fellow was so self-satisfied—with a kind of look of pleasure that we 
were all cut out. That was what I could not stand.” 

“ But don’t you think he meant to be good to us?” Alice said, 
trying hard to smoothe her savage down. 

“Good to us, by Jove! but, fortunately, that’s all over,” said 
Frank. ‘“ We are safe enough. No need to worry yourself over those 
blessed children any more. Poor little beggar! he won’t have much 
to look forward to; but still you may bring him up at home, and that 
is all you care for, you little goose,” the young husband said, soften- 
ing over the happiness in Alice’s eyes. Py 

“How much shall we have, Franc?” she asked, with a sudden 
relapse into prudence. 

“Let me dress now—and go and make yourself pretty,” he said. 
“ We shall not be so badly off; there will be something like a thou- 
sand a year.” 

And thus Frank Renton, too, acknowledged to himself that things 
might have been worse, and that he was content. 

But perhaps the strangest thing of all was that Mrs. Westbury 
withdrew into her daughter’s room, and locked the door, and had a 
cry, in which Mary, overworn and over-excited, was quite disposed to 
share, though for a different reason. “I cannot understand your 
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uncle Laurence,” said Mrs. Westbury. “I am sure I am not mer- 
cenary. I have given you up to your aunt, and never grumbled, much 
though I wanted you; and you have given up seven years of your life 
to her, and he has not left you so much as a gown. I do feel it, my 
dear, for you.” 

“T am sure, mamma, I don’t feel it for myself,” said Mary, with 
asmile, “One does not mind so long as all is right with the boys.” 

“The boys are all very well,” said Mrs. Westbury; “ but he might 
have left something, my dear, to you.” 

“T did not want any thing, mamma,” said Mary. “But god- 
mamma will not want me so much when she has Ben; and, oh, I do 
so long to get home!” Poor Mary was overdone, overworn, excited 
by so many diverse feelings that her power of self-command failed her 
at last. She put her arms round her mother’s neck, and threw, as it 
were, all her weight of unexpressed cares and griefs upon her. “Take 
me home, mamma!” she said, and wept in the abandonment of weari- 
ness and disappointment, and that overwhelming despondency for 
which one can give no reason, on her mother’s neck. 

Mrs. Westbury was a woman fond of explanations from other peo- 
ple; but she understood her child by instinct. “ Yes, yes; you shall 
go home, my darling,” she said, soothing her, but without any inten- 
tion of carrying out her promise. It was early days, as she said to 
herself. Before any change was made, it must be made plainly ap- 
parent what the rest of the family meant to do. 

On the whole, the dinner-table was more cheerful that night. They 
were all worn out with excitement, it is true, and signs of tears were 
about the women’s eyes ; but still there was the sense that, after all, 
justice was once more in force, and natural law ruling their affairs. 
One man’s will, fantastic and unaccountable, was no longer supreme 
over them. Ben took his place at the head of the table with a certain 
glow of satisfaction. 

“T know, none of you would have seen me wronged,” he said, 
when they were sitting over their wine. It was the first time that he 
had taken any notice of the often-repeated declaration of his younger 
brothers. 

“Not if the prize had been Great Britain, instead of Renton,” 
said Laurie ; “ though, to tell the truth, the one would have been as 
great a bore as the other, had it come to me.” 

“Of course, I should have given it up to Ben,” said Frank ; “ but 
would have been a struggle; therefore I’m very glad things have 
been settled as they are without my help.” 

“Bravo!” cried Mr. Ponsonby; “that is the best sentiment I 
have heard to-night.” 

“Shake hands, old fellow,” said Ben, holding out his hand. Laurie, 
somehow, did not count. The world would, indeed, have been com- 
ing to an end, had he been out of temper about his rights. It was 
the younger and the elder who exchanged the grasp of peace and 
mutual amity. “And, remember, Renton is home to us all,” Ben 
said, with the moisture in his eyes. “Of course, my mother remains 
here; and it is the family home, as it has always been, with room for 
all.” 

“Bravo! bravo!” said Mr. Ponsonby; “now is the time for gen- 
erous feelings! My dear fellows, prosperity is the thing that opens 
men’s hearts. Don’t talk to me of the benefits of misfortune! Let 
aman feel he has his thousand a year, or his five thousand a year, 
safe in his pocket, and then is the time his heart warms. But I’d 
have Mrs. Frank come to an understanding with Mrs. Ben before I 
would take the invitation in too literal a sense,” said the old lawyer, 
with a chuckle over his own wit. 

“T do not expect there will ever be a Mrs. Ben,” said the heir, 
with an impatient movement of his head. 

“Tell me that this time twelve months,” said Mr. Ponsonby ; and 
then they all went out to the lawn to smoke their evening cigar. 


{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





OSSIPEE VALLEY. 


(== VALLEY, the scene of the picture by Sonntag, of which 

we give a steel-plate engraving with this number of the Jour- 
Nal, is in Carroll County, New Hampshire, about forty miles north- 
east of Concord, the capital of the State. Northeastward of Lake 
Winnipiseogee, the Ossipee Mountains rise in sublime grandeur, and 
at their base lies Ossipee Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, eight miles 











long and seven broad, unbroken by islands, and bordered by a belt 
of silvery sand. The waters of this lake flow through Ossipee River 
into the Saco, and thence to the sea. 

The lofty summits of the White Mountains are in view to the north 
of Ossipee, and in the west Chocorua towers to the height of three 
thousand three hundred feet, a granite pile, desolate and precipitous, 
and named from a famous Indian chief who was shot on its summit 
by the white settlers. 

Near the foot of Ossipee Mountain is a beautiful cascade, which 
attracts numerous visitors. On the western side of the lake there is 
a circular mound, about fifty feet in diameter and ten in height, in 
which have been found many skeletons, hatchets, tomahawks, and 
other Indian relics. It is supposed to be the place where the Indians 
buried their dead after a battle with the early settlers led by Captain 
Lovell. 

To the voyager on Lake Winnipiseogee the Ossipee Mountains 
form a prominent part of the landscape, with their broken sides cov- 
ered with shadows; and, beyond their westerly declivity, a glimpse 
can sometimes be caught, in early summer, of the snowy dome of 
Mount Washington, the monarch of New-England mountains. It is 
in autumn, however, that the Ussipee is most beautiful. In October, 
when the leaves have changed, its extensive sides display a lambent 
vesture of light purple and crimson, yellow, pale green, and orange, 
softened and harmonized by a thin glazing of transparent azure. As 
Starr King says: “‘ What joy to sail in the steamer when the evening 
sunlight pours upon the sides of Ossipee and Red Hill, falling here 
and there upon grassy slopes, running in golden streams to the water’s 
edge, leaving broad spaces or stripes of deep emerald or purple shade 
between, over which some scattered maples and birches stand, kindled 
into torches of scarlet-and-yellow fire!” 

A prominent feature of the region round Ossipee is Lake Squam, 
the most beautiful of all the lakes of New England. It is striped in 
the most curious manner with long, narrow, crinkling islands, covered 
with the richest verdure, and is more charmingly embosomed in the 
landscape than perhaps any other lake in the known world. It is to 
this enchanting landscape that the following lines of Whittier refer : 

**T feel the cool breath of the North, 
Between me and the sun, 
O’er deep, still lake, and ridgy earth, 
I saw the cloud-shades run. 
Before me, stretched for glistening miles, 
Lay mountain-girdled Squam ; 
Like green-winged birds, the leafy isles 
Upon its bosom swam. 
** And glimmering through the sun-haze warm, 
Far as the eye could roam, 
Dark billows of an earthquake storm 
Beflecked with clouds like foam, 
Their vales in misty shadows deep, 
Their rugged peaks in shine, 
I saw the mountain-ranges sweep 
The horizon’s northern line. 
‘* There towered Chocorua’s peak; and west, 
Moosehillock’s woods were seen, 
With many a nameless slide-scarred crest 
And pine-dark gorge between. 
Beyond them, like a sun-rimmed cloud, 
The great Notch Mountains shone, 
Watched over by the solemn-browed 


And awful face of stone!” 





POISONS AND POISONERS. 


3 


“ Where are the laurels? Where the philtres? roll 
The finest purple wool around the bowl. 


A draught whose ill none antidote can heal 

From a bruised lizard Ill to-morrow make: 

Now, Thestylis, this poisonous brewage take 

And smear his threshold—there my mind must be 

As thereto bound; but he cares not for me; 

And having smeared the door-way, spitting there, 

Then say, ‘ The bones of Delphis thus I smear.’ ” 
—Tueocnirtvs, Idyl IL, Pharmaceutria. 


IMZATHA, the young Syracusan girl, in thus threatening the life 
of her recusant lover, but followed the teachings of her age; 
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and her determination illustrates one of the earliest results of the 
spirit of revenge, which sought by incantations and by jugglery, and 
with such knowledge of the properties of matter as was then pos- 
sessed, to punish all inimical objects with what secrecy and freedom 
from danger might be also included in the act. 

The noxious properties of certain classes of organic and inorganic 
life have been, to a certain extent, understood ever since the creation 
of man. 

In the Scriptures we find frequent reference to poisons, while, by 
a natural figure, many injurious or deadly influences are presented 
under this general denomination : 

“I will also send the teeth of beasts upon them, with the poison of ser- 
pents of the dust.”—Deuteronomy xxxii. 24. 

“Their wine is the poison of dragons and the cruel venom of asps.""— 
Thid., 33. 

“ For behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which will not 
be charmed, and they shall bite you, saith the Lord.”—Jeremiah viii. 17. 

*. . . The poison of asps is under their lips.".—Romans iii. 13. 

Here, not only is the poison of serpents referred to, but there is 
also direct allusion to the supposed power possessed by the “ ser- 
pent-charmers,” whose successors still exercise their ancient vocation 
throughout India and in other portions of Asia. 

The cockatrice was the name given to a peculiar species of serpent, 
at present believed to have had no existence other than in the vivid 
imagination of the ancients, and classified by naturalists with those 
other myths, the dragon and the basilisk, both of which were en- 
dowed by fame with poisonous properties. 

While animal and vegetable poisons are frequently mentioned in 
the works of the earliest writers, there is nothing extant to show 
that metallic poisons were known before a comparatively modern pe- 
riod. Such noxious agencies as they knew, however, the ancients 
used to the fullest extent, and, though it would be impossible in space 
short of a volume to record any approximate history of these, still 

‘some facts may be given here which will not be uninteresting to the 
general reader. 

There is every reason for believing that, in nearly every country 
on the globe, poison of some sort or another has been used to give 
deadly power to offensive weapons. Wherever savage nations have 
been found, some knowledge of the poisonous qualities of the sap of 
certain trees, or infusions of leaves, or other preparations, have been 
found also. This question will be considered more at length further on. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans brought the knowledge and study 
of poisons to the position of a fine art, and its use in society, both 
legal and illegal, was doubtless enormous. 

Perhaps the first of the important cases mentioned in history, as 
illustrating this point, was that of Themistocles, the illustrious Athe- 
nian, who, while in exile in Asia Minor, took poison, s. c. 450, at the 
age of sixty-five years. The poison used by him was said to have 
been bullock’s blood, which was commonly held to be poisonous among 
the ancients, though it is certainly entirely innoxious. In all prob- 
ability, the term “ bullock’s blood ” was applied to something different 
from what we understand by the phrase. 

It may be remarked here, however, that animals are poisonous 
sometimes, and entirely innocuous at others, and that the ancients 
may have conducted their choice accordingly; or the blood of dis- 
eased animals may have been selected, which is liable to be poisonous 
at all times. 

Socrates, the Athenian philosopher, and Demosthenes, the great 
orator, both died by poison. The former was forced to take hem- 
lock, at the age of sixty-five years, B. c. 399. Demosthenes, de- 
serted by his fellow-citizens, and on the point of being delivered up 
to his foes, destroyed himself by poison, B. c. 322. 

Some writers assert that he took poison, which he had concealed in 
a reed; others, that he had long carried it about his person ; and others 
again, that he wore a bracelet or ring which contained the drug. He 
died at the age of sixty-two years, almost exactly that of the two who 
preceded him, and of Seneca, who followed him. 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, also poisoned himself, at the 
age of sixty-five, B. c. 183, for fear of being betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies. He destroyed his life by means of a subtile poison 
contained in a ring, which he had long worn in expectation of such a 
necessity, 

Seneca, the Roman philosopher, was appointed tutor to Nero by 
Agrippina. Incurring the enmity of his pupil, after the latter had 








become emperor, he was ordered to destroy himself. He accordingly 
opened a vein in his arm, and, that not producing the required result, 
he took hemlock, and still unsuccessfully, so great was his tenacity 
of life; he was at last relieved from his misery by being suffocated in 
a heated oven. As he had become immensely wealthy, it is presumed 
that his riches were the cause of his destruction. 

It is certainly remarkable that these five distinguished ancients 
should have all been driven to taking poison at the same age. And 
it may here be remarked that “ poison-rings,” the mode adopted 
by two of them, or attributed to them, were quite in vogue as a form 
of useful jewelry, as well among the ancients as with their de. 
scendants. 

These rings were of clumsy size, made hollow, of gold or other 
metal, and contained the most deadly poison in the cavity thus ob- 
tained, or in the jewels with which they were ornamented, or in the 
head or tail of a serpent, with which figure, in metal, they were some- 
times surmounted. 

In the statue of the Capitoline Jove, in Rome, was deposited by 
Camillus, and afterward stolen by Crassus, a large amount of gold ; the 
custodian of the Capitol, fearing that he would be put to the torture, 
broke the jewel in his ring between his teeth, and, swallowing the 
poison which it contained, perished instantly. 

The diamond had a specific quality ascribed to it—that of sweat- 
ing violently when brought in contact with poison. Diamond-dust, 
however, was believed to be itself a most virulent poison. 

The Romans are said to have possessed a secret poison, probably 
obtained from Libya, which was certain but slow. It was called en- 
sangue cuminum, and had the property of apparently drying up the 
blood, as the whole surface of the body became seemingly bloodless 
in appearance, and the victim slowly wasted away to death. 

Alexander the Great is said by some writers to have poisoned 
himself, and it is stated that the poison was so powerful and of so 
peculiar a character that no metal would contain it, and it was sent 
to him by Antiphon in the hoof of a mule. This is denied, however, 
by Horace, who states that the drug was in a cup of onyx, which in 
Greek—unguis—is the same word as that for hoof, whence probably 
the error arose. The whole story, however, is denied by other writ- 
ers, who assert that Alexander fell a victim to intemperance, in his 
thirty-third year. 

There is no question that the art of secret poisoning was well un- 
derstood in Greece and Rome for several hundred years before the 
Christian era. 

Livy asserts that a maid-servant informed against certain ladies of 
rank, whom she accused of preparing and dispensing such poisons, 
and more than one hundred and fifty of them were condemned and 
punished. 

The Emperor Sejanus caused a secret poison to be given to Drusus, 
who gradually declined and died. 

In the same manner, Agrippina, wishing to get rid of Claudius, 
her husband, not daring to dispatch him hastily, and not wishing to 
leave him sufficient time to make any disposition of the crown, made 
choice of a poison which should deprive him of his reason, and grad- 
ually consume him. This she caused to be prepared by an expert 
poisoner named Locusta, who had been condemned to death for her 
infamous actions, but saved that she might be used as a state engine. 
The poison was duly prepared, and given to the emperor in a dish of 
mushrooms, but, not producing the desired effect, it was assisted by 
another, still stronger, which was introduced into his throat on a 
feather, by Xenophon, the physician. This was done on pretence of 
some necessary treatment of his throat, and was successful, The ob- 
ject of the murder was to insure the succession of Nero to the throne, 
but as Britannicus, the favorite son of the emperor, still lived, Locusta 
was again employed, this time by Nero, to destroy his brother. The 
first application of the poison produced only a dysentery, and was too 
slow in its effect, to the great rage of the emperor, who, by blows 


| and threatening her life, forced the unhappy Locusta to again exercise 
| her nefarious arts. 


A new compound, much more powerful, was pre- 
pared, and was tried upon a kid—the animal did not die for several 
hours, and the poison was accordingly boiled a little longer, until it 
instantaneously dispatched a pig, to which it was administered ; after 
which it was given to the doomed Britannicus, when he died instantly 
on tasting it. For this feat, the emperor rewarded Locusta hand- 
somely, and provided her with pupils to induct into her art, that it 
might not be lost. 
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All these poisons were prepared from plants, particularly aconite, | 


hemlock, and poppy, or extracted from animal substances. 


Among | 


those made from the latter, none was more remarkable than that ob- | 


tained from the sea-hare—the lerna of Linneus—Lepus marinus, or 
Aplysia depilans, of the modern naturalists. 

These curious mollusks were called sea-hares, from some fancied 
resemblance to the terrestrial hare, but were objects of profound hor- 
ror, inspired either by their singular form, or from an acrid and caus- 
tic liquid which they secrete. This horror has somewhat obscured the 
description of the ancient naturalists, and renders it difficult to ob- 
tain a just idea of their appearance; an illustration of one, however, 
will be found in Figuier’s “ Ocean World,” page 408. 

A magic influence was attributed to them by the ancients: they 
were supposed, for instance, to exercise influence over the female 
heart, and women in certain conditions dared not so much as look 
upon them, sodangerous was their supposed influence. To the poison 
of the sea-hare, the only known antidotes were the male of the same 
species, dried, and worn as a bracelet, and the bones of the ass, re- 
duced to powder, and taken inwardly. Placed in a vessel of sea-water, 
they diffused a noisome odor, and the same was distinctly noticeable in 
the breath of those who had eaten fish taken from the waters where 
they abounded. The very exhalations of the creature were poisonous, 
producing a painful swelling in various parts of the body. The body 
of the sea-hare is from six to eight inches in length, and three in 
breadth and thickness ; the color is white, running into dirty brown 
or lead-color ; it is found on various shores of the continent of Eu- 
rope, and in India. Poison was concocted from the flesh and the of- 
fensive liquid emitted by this disgusting creature, and its effects were 
certainly alarming—discharges of blood, inflammation of the limbs 
and face, pains in the chest and abdomen, and the formation of tuber- 
cles in the lungs. 

The only instance of the use of this dangerous compound that we 
find in history, is in the case of Titus, Emperor of Rome, a. p. 81, 
who is said by current historians to have been poisoned with this agent 
by his brother Domitian, who succeeded him. 

During his reign, the general Agricola was sent to Britain, which 
country he subdued. Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, a British tribe, 
was captured and publicly scourged by the Roman executioners, while 
her daughters were outraged. Incensed at this, she raised a force 
of barbarians, and reduced the city of London to ashes, putting sev- 
enty thousand Romans and others to the sword, in revenge for her in- 
juries. Suetonius, the Roman general, returning, attacked her vast 
army with a small force, and routed it, butchering, it is said, eighty 
thousand, and sparing noone. After this terrible defeat, Boadicea 
destroyed herself by poison, a. p. 60. 

In the reign of Domitian, Agricola was recalled from Britain, it is 
said, from jealousy, and it is supposed that he perished from the effects 
of poison, administered by order of that monarch. Domitian him- 
self was afterward assassinated. 

Sophronisba, the daughter of Hasdrubal, and a Carthaginian wom- 
an, became the wife of Masinissa, King of Numidia, in the second 
century before Christ. Scipio Africanus, fearing the influence she 
might exert over her husband, demanded from him that she should be 
surrendered as a Roman captive; Masinissa, unwilling to surren- 
der her, and unable to defend her, saved her from slavery by sending 
her a cup of poison, which she drank without hesitation. 

Plutarch says that Aratus of Sicyon was killed by a slow poison, 
which produced symptoms identical with those of consumption. 

It was, indeed, these slow and secret poisons which were the most 
feared, and justly so. As they could be readily introduced into the 
system of the victim, by watching for opportunities, and, as their ef- 
fects were gradual and assumed the form of disease, it seemed 
impossible to guard against them. Caracalla made the most stringent 
laws upon this point, and enforced the torture in all cases where per- 
sons were suspected of secret poisoning. 

Theophrastus tells of such a poison, whose effects could be so 


moderated and controlled as to operate in two or three months, or | 


even at the end of two or three years, at will; and he remarks that 
the death became the more miserable, as it lingered longer. 

This poison was said to have been prepared from aconite, a plant 
which, on this account, people were forbidden to keep in their pos- 
session, under pain of death. It is said that such a poison can be pre- 
pared from this vegetable, causing death to occur at a given period. The 
body becomes gradually consumed, and perishes by wasting away; no 








remedy has been discovered. Theophrastus also states that Thrasyas 
of Mantinea, in Arcadia, had discovered a poison compounded from 
other plants, which, if given in doses of a drachm, occasioned certain 
death without pain ; and mortality could be detained for a long period, 
without weakness or corruption occurring. The more ancient history 
of this subject may be closed with the following legend, most ancient 
of all, referring to St. John the Evangelist. It runs that a priest of 
Diana challenged St. John to drink a cup of poison which he had 
prepared ; upon which, St. John made on the vessel the sign of the 
cross, and emptied it without injury to himself. From this legend has 
arisen a custom, among the Roman Catholics, of drinking hallowed 
wine on St. John’s Day (December 27th), to protect them from the 
effects of poison during the year. 

Seeking farther East, we meet with the well-known story of Cleo- 
patra, which has been ever since a favorite sybject for poet, painter, 
and sculptor. Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, was married, according to 
the custom of the country, to her brother Ptolemy, who was then but 
seven years of age; him she is accused of having poisoned, seven 
years later, that she might rule her kingdom alone. For twenty-one 
years she ruled over Egypt, ensnaring, by her wonderful charms of 
person and mind, the great Cesar, and Antony the triumvir. At last, 
however, despairing of clemency at the hands of Octavius the con- 
queror, against whom she had warred, and unwilling to expose her- 
self to grace his triumph, she caused an asp to be brought to her, 
concealed in a basket of flowers, and with it poisoned herself, in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. Cleopatra was a Macedonian by race; 
and, contrary to the current opinion, was of very diminutive stature, 
though perfect in form and feature, and of an exceedingly light com- 
plexion, with fair hair. 

In the island of Ceos, in the Agean Sea, there existed a law by 
which all persons who had passed the age of sixty years were re- 
quired to commit suicide by taking poison, which always stood ready 
prepared in the market-place. This, however, is supposed to have 
concerned only the poor, who might become dependent upon the state 
in their decrepitude ; since it is related that a lady of rank of this 
island claimed the privilege, on the grounds that she had livea in good 
bodily health for ninety years, had reared a numerous family, was con- 
tented and happy, and had nothing more to look forward to in life, 
while she might meet with reverses and misfortunes. Her wish was 
granted ; and, arrayed in vestments as for a festival, and crowned 
with laurel, she drank the hemlock draught prepared for the poor and 
friendless. 

Passing over the middle ages, whose historians give little informa- 
tion of moment upon this subject, we find a second “ poison cycle” 
or era, as it were, commencing with the fifteenth century. Roderigo 
Borgia, surnamed from his uncle, Calixtus III., ascended the papal 
throne in 1492—notable for the discovery of America—under the title 
of Alexander VI. 

The best character of this potentate is given by Sismondi, who 
calls him “the most odious, the most publicly scandalous, and the 
most wicked of all miscreants who ever misused sacred authority to 
outrage and degrade mankind.” 

Cesare and Lucrezia Borgia, infamous both, were the children of 
this murderer, tyrant, and voluptuary, and, according to universal be- 
lief, were no better than their father. It is generally believed that 
Alfonso, Duke of Bisagli, the second husband of Lucrezia, was assas- 
sinated by order of Cesare Borgia; but, as was most natural in the 
laxity of public censorship over private morals, the charge is not 
proven. Lucrezia Borgia has ever been accused of most infamous 
licentiousness, and of being at least privy to the poisonings of her 
father and brother. Yet she finds an able apologist and defender in 
William Roscoe, in his “ Life of Leo X.,” who bases his argument on 
the weakness of the evidence against her, and quotes contemporary 
authorities to show that she was more than usually learned, and not 
less than usually modest. When, in our day, an historian is found to 
whitewash the character of Henry VIII, we need not feel surprised 
if, some time, another arise, who shall prove Lucrezia Borgia to have 
been a saint, and Catherine de Medici a model of private worth, hu- 
manity, and unselfish devotion to her country. 

And here we are at the period of the last-named herself. 

Catherine de Medici, queen of Henry II., and mother of Francis 
II., Charles IX., and Henry IIT., kings of France, and only daughter 
of Lorenzo de Medici, “ the magnificent,” was born in Ficrence, in 
1519, and died in 1589, a worthless but too powerful woman, hated 
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for her cruelties and perfidy, and the slave of her abominable 
lusts, 

Francis II., her son, was the first to fall a victim to her remorse- 
less political schemes. He was constitutionally subject to earaches ; 
and, taking advantage of this infirmity, the queen-mother had him 
poisoned by dropping some deadly compound into his ear. Francis 
was slain, because, though weak and unprincipled, he would not 
consent to the murder of the Prince of Condé. 

Charles IX. is supposed to have been poisoned by his brother Francis, 
Duke d’Alencon, by means of a book on hawking—he being passion- 
ately fond of the sport and its literature—the leaves of the volume 
being covered with poison, in such manner that, when the unfortunate 
king moistened his fingers to turn them over—a habit with him, and 
well foreseen—he absorbed the deadly drug with every touch. 

Catherine is accused, and doubtless justly, of instigating this mur- 
der also, as Francis was her favorite, and she desired to secure the 
crown for him. 

Catherine devised the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the murder 
of Henry of Guise, and, later, that of Henry IV. But perhaps the 
most atrocious of her crimes was the murder of Jeanne d’Albret, 
Queen of Navarre, and mother of Henry IV. This queen, wise, ami- 
able, and beneficent, had secured the affections of her own people, 
and of the wisest and best the world over. For political reasons, 
however, she found the whole power of Europe arrayed against her, 
headed by the terrible Catherine. A saint of the reformed religion, 
she was anathematized by the pope; and at length, induced to trust 
herself at the court of France, she was poisoned by order of the 
queen-mother—a pair of gloves, furnished te her by an Italian, the 
perfumer of Catherine de Medici, being the vehicle which conveyed 
the poison to the ill-fated queen. 

Two months later occurred the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
she had predicted. 





A DINNER WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 





LITTLE while before Mr. Dickens’s first voyage to America, he 

addressed to me the ensuing letter, which I sent to my friend 
General James Watson Webb, for publication in his Courier and En- 
quirer. It was printed in the editorial columns of that influential 
journal, and widely copied by the public press throughout the United 
States. 

As it will be seen, the note, to which it was a reply, announced 
the death of my twin-brother, Willis Gaylord Clark (joint-conductor 
with me of the Knickerbocker Magazine, and long editor-in-chief of the 
Philadelphia Daily Gazette), who would so have rejoiced to take by 
the hand the genial author of “ Pickwick ;” but it was not to be. 


“ DEVONSHIRE Terrace, YORK Gate, Recent’s Park, Lonpon, t 
September 28, 1841. 
“My pear Sr: 

“T condole with you from my heart on the loss you have sustained, 
and I feel proud of your permitting me to sympathize with your afflic- 
tion. It is a great satisfaction to me to have been addressed under sim- 
iar circumstances by.many of your countrymen, since Zhe Old Curios- 
ity Shop came to a close. Some simple and honest hearts in the remote 
wilds of America have written me letters on the loss of children, so 
numbering my little book, or rather heroine, with their household gods, 
and so pouring out their trials and sources of comfort, in them, before 
me as a friend, that I have been inexpressibly moved, and am, when- 
ever I think of them, I do assure you. 

“You have already all the comfort I could lay before you: all, I 
hope, that the affectionate spirit of your twin-brother, now in happi- 
ness, can shed into your soul. 

“* On the fourth day of next January, if it please God, I am coming 
with my wife on a three or four months’ visit to America. The British 
and North-American packet will bring me, I hope, to Boston, and ena- 
ble me, in the third week of the new year, to set my foot upon the soil 
I have trodden in my day-dreams many times, and whose sons (and 
daughters) I yearn to know and to be among. 

“T hope you are surprised, and, I hope, not unpleasantly. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“Cuartes Dickens.” 


On the twenty-second day of January, 1842, Mr. Dickens arrived 
iv Boston, after a mainly rough voyage of eighteen days. 


In about 





ten days thereafter, having in the mean time been most cordially wel. 
comed and entertained in Boston, Hartford, etc., he arrived with 
Mrs. Dickens in New York, and took prearranged apartments at the 
Carlton House, a well-kept hotel, selected, probably, as much for its 
home-sounding name (like the popular Westminster, on his second 
visit), as for any other cause. 

Two days afterward, dining in company with Rev. and Mrs. Wain. 
wright, at the refined table of Mr. “ John Waters,” in Hudson Square, 
it was arranged that the rector and the editor, with their wives, should 
pay their respects to Mr. Dickens in the evening; the distinguished 
author having brought letters of great “ credit” to their friend Dr, 
Wainwright, from his friends in the Church in England, Rev. Prebend 
Sydney Smith, and a Rev. Dr. Harness, if I remember the latter name 
correctly. 

We found Mr. Dickens in his parlor, with only one visitor, Mr. 
Samuel Ward, to whom he had been commended by his old friend 
Mr. Longfellow. All were warmly welcomed; and cordial thanks ex. 
pressed for the kindness his English friends had rendered him in the 
letters of introduction of which he had been the bearer. 

There hangs before me, as I write, an engraving of Mr. Dickens, 
which he sent to me over his kindly autograph, soon after his return 
to England, as “ the best likeness of him which had yet been taken.” 
It was from Maclise’s well-known portrait. Precisely like it was Mr, 
Dickens’s appearance on this occasion. Light brown hair, profusely 
waving, rather than curling, over a fair and open forehead ; moderate 
fresh color; and eyes with a pleasant and exceedingly changeful ex- 
pression, were the marked features. The general verdict was, thi 
his dress was rather “ loud;” an “ uncommon fine pattern of a ves- 
kit,” and a cataract of black-and-blue satin falling into it, were espe- 
cially noted. 

In recalling this dinner, it is sad to reflect, now that the great 
genius, in whose honor it was given, sleeps his last sleep, how many 
who were present went before him to the better land. Washington 
Irving, Henry Brevoort, Bishop Wainwright, Fitz-Greene Halleck 
David Graham, Henry Carey, Henry Inman—all have long gone hence 
and will be no more seen; and not one of them saw Ais face again 
Inman went over to London, not long after Dickens’s return, to paint 
Lord Lyndhurst, Macaulay, Wordsworth, and others, but the great 
novelist was on the Continent during his stay in England. 

I never saw Washington Irving in better spirits. They were u- 
flagging: to the end—not always the case with him, by any means; 
for, although always genial, he was sometimes characteristically reti- 
cent amid a private assemblage of his American admirers. On one 
side of him sat Dickens, and, on the other, his friend from boyhood, 
Henry Brevoort, so well beloved and well remembered in New York. 
There was much incidental chat between the three, I recollect, about 
Paris and London, where the two Americans had resided long together. 
In fact, the great English Babylon was as familiar to Geoffrey Crayon 
as to its unequalled photographer himself. 

Henry Inman, the incomparable artist, always a versatile, admir- 
able table-companion, held quite a little animated colloquy with the 
guest concerning spiritualism, or, I should perhaps say, its avant- 
courrier—Mesmerism ; in which it was plain to be seen that both, if 
not converts, were under a “concern of mind,” which must ulti- 
mately end in “ conviction.” No careful reader of Dickens’s subse- 
quent works will fail to perceive, by unmistakable marks, that in his 
case it certainly did. 

There was good taste, if nothing else, I have always thought, in 
omitting, among all the guests on that pleasant occasion, any except 
the briefest allusion to the individual characters drawn by Mr. Dick- 
ens, or to his genius in creating them. A truly God-gifted author, 
painter, poet, or sculptor, seldom desires to hear his own works dis- 
cussed, or himself complimented upon them, at a private table. Hal- 
leck, who was never more “sparkling” than upon this occasion, re- 
marked afterward, upon the grateful avoidance, that “it was a capital 
sinking of the shop all round.” The courteous and accomplished 
Christian gentleman, Dr. Wainwright, could speak of his friends, the 
distinguished English divines, who had given Dickens letters to him, 
without being called upon to answer for his “ ecclesiastical dogmati- 
cacy” afterward, in saying that “There could be no church without 
a bishop.” Nor could William Cullen Bryant have been induced to re- 
fer to his divine art, to his own great examples therein, or even to the 
principles involved in the advancing doctrine of free trade. 

Some one at the dinner which had been given to Dickens at the 
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City Hotel a few days before (at which all our guests were present), 
alluded to some of the laughable occurrences which took place in the 
large reception-room before the banquet had commenced, and espe- 
cially to the familiar manners of certain outsiders, who did not ex- 
pect to partake of it, but who nevertheless came straggling in and out, 
simply to gratify their curiosity, in only looking upon one, of whom 
they had heard so much, and of whose personal movements the daily 
papers were 80 full. 

Mr. Dickens laughed, and said: “ Yes; they did not escape my 
notice. Two or three boys came up before me at one time, and exam- 
ined me as if I had been a building, scrutinizing me from foundation 
to pinnacle ; while a third, seemingly more timid, stood farther off, and 
deliberately scanned my proportions all the way up. He may have 
fancied that, as a new and strange structure, I was unsafe, and might 
topple over, fall upon him and crush him!” 

I have often thought that this little incident, which I am sure is 
recorded in almost the very words of Mr. Dickens, and which cer- 
tainly “ sprang from the occasion,” illustrated his peculiarity of mi- 
nute yet unelaborate description. This “ building” idea might have 
come into my reader’s own mind, under the same circumstances, but 
is it likely? The conception of a young man, as an unsettled building 
falling upon a boy, is positive; but the negative, in Dickens’s photo- 
graphs, which unfinished express literally nothing in themselves, after 
all tell the whole story. 

Observe Mrs. Gamp, as she is looking over the “ parapidge” of 
London Bridge, down upon the crowded craft of the Thames, and 
poking her umbrella-handle into poor Tom Pinch’s ribs, who has 
kindly pointed out to her the “‘ Ankworks package ” for which she is 
in feverous quest, “‘ steaming, huffink, and blowing,” and sees Jonas 
Chuzzlewit, and old Pecksniff’s “‘ Merry ” daughter, his wife (awaiting 
the time when she will need the old nurse’s professional services) going 
down the gang-plank on board. She wishes that the nasty, snuffing 
craft “was in Jonahdge’s belly ;” without the slightest recognition 
of the fact that it was a miraculous whale that swallowed him up. 

It is in this kind of negative wit, by simile—somebody calls it a 
“dry faculty of surprising ”"—in which Dickens never makes a mis- 
take. Who can ever hereafter look at a faded green tub, half full of 
yellow soil, and see a cactus struggling up a couple of pieces of thin 
lath, putting out here and there a red flower like an eruption, from the 
clumsy claws of a green lobster, without seeing before him the “ floral” 
specimen at Dr. Blimber’s? Or who can meet a properly-dressed 
Montague Tigg, without recognizing his worn-out and ragged frock- 
coat, with its shiny, shrunken, tight sleeve, “like a cloth sausage,” or 
fail to see that the picture came by express from Nature ? 

A friend was at the table—an old and very dear friend—with 
his round, calm face, and mild eyes gleaming with kindness and 
benevolence through his gold spectacles, and a figure so plain and 
plump, that it seemed as if he had been originally melted and run 
into his garments. Now along into the later removes of the din- 
ner (which, with its succession of wines, I am glad to remember, 
followed the example and direction of a certain “‘ New-York gentle- 
man of the old school,” whom I have elsewhere depicted for these 
pages) I called Mr. Dickens’s attention to this old friend, and re- 
marked that since the first appearance of Pickwick he had borne among 
his friends the name of that immortal hero; and I asked him whether 
he did not carry out im his portly person, and pleasant, persuasive lin- 
taments of face, his original conception of that great character. 

I think Mr. Dickens’s reply will strike all New-York readers with 
% much amazement as it did every guest at the table: 


“My first idea of the manner of man in which Mr. Pickwick 
should first present himself before the reader, was very different 
from that which was afterward selected. By-the-by: I met a 
venerable, dignified gentleman at a dinner-party in —— Square, two 
days ago, who was the very model of my original conception of that 
personage. He was a largely-built and very tall man, with a deliber- 
ate ‘walk and conversation,’ gold spectacles, through which shone 
from benevolent eyes the most gracious expression: and every thing 
he said confirmed me in the impression that these features were the 
true lineaments of his heart and mind. His name was—George 


Griffin!” 


Can any New-Yorker who ever saw the tall, stately “ old-school” 
lawyer and gentleman referred to, imagine a more perfect contrast 





to the revised Pickwick ? 


The death of the unfortunate Seymour, 


the fine artist, who was his illustrator, and who had been employed 
by his publishers upon a series of drawings for Dickens to “ write up 
to,” was doubtless the cause of the changes in the “form and mov- 
ing” of the lay figure, now so “express and admirable.” Yet there 
is no telling with what grace the genius of Dickens, animally speak- 
ing, merely, might not have invested even a Griffin. 

Mr. Dickens had been through the Tombs the day before, and had 
witnessed for some time an important criminal trial in the Court of 
Sessions, in which David Graham, Jr., then one of the most elo- 
quent and successful lawyers at the bar of New York, was engaged as 
counsel. In reply to some inquiry from the popular advocate, as to 
the difference in form before the criminal courts of London and New 
York, Mr. Dickens remarked that what impressed him most was the sim- 
plicity of the proceedings in our courts, many of which, he said, might 
be advantageously copied in London; such, for example, as dispensing 
with the big wigs of the judges, and the uncomfortable robes of the 
barristers. (Perhaps we should have been more forcibly struck with 
this, had we ¢hen seen a queen’s counsel practising before our courts, 
and, by way of parenthesis, every now and then clutching at the collar 
of an imaginary barrister’s gown.) He especially noticed another 
thing, he added—the absence of a dock for the accused, who in all 
the criminal courts of England is always as much separated from the 
crowd as the dignitaries themselves upon the bench. He said there 
was always a wide table, covered with dry, disinfecting herbs, as a 
time-honored guard against jail-fever; and he mentioned a case in 
which an absent-minded culprit, on trial for burglary, convicted him- 
self, by circumstantial evidence, by drawing in the dust of the pow- 
dered herbs on the table, a tree, an out-house, etc., which was found to 
be a faithful representation of a locality to which a witness had been 
testifying—showing that the prisoner had been there; although the 
chief point of the defence was, that the prisoner had never been near 
the spot in his life. 

I have mentioned with some detail this memorable gathering, partly 
for the reason that it was always recollected by the object of it with 
great gratification. Just one year after its occurrence, in a letter to 
me from London, he wrote: 

“This day twelvemonth we dined at your house; as pleasant a 
dinner as I remember in America.” 





COMPENSATION. 


I. 


FTER the night, the morning’s dawn, 
Paling and blushing with pearl and rose; 

The greenest, sunniest fields are born, 

Fruit of the high-piled winter snows. 
After the storm, the rainbow gleams, 

Filling with beauty the heavenly dome ; 
*Neath lowering clouds the sunlight streams ; 

After the voyage is rest at home. 


There is no sorrow, no pain of life, 
But bears from its anguish something sweet ; 
Past the long hours of weary strife 
Comes Victory with her snowy feet. 
Through death is life; each pain and loss, 
Each grief we bear, is a heavenly prize ; 
By His long anguish on the cross, 
Christ won our rest in Paradise. 


Ill. 


Then, count not lost the hopes that fall 
Like leaves in autumn, one by one, 
Nor deem the light is vanished all, 
As the dark, dreary night wears on ; 
You shall know at last that loss was gain, 
That through your weary, toilsome way, 
As you saw the stars in your life-sky wane, 
The night was leading to heavenly day. 
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TABLE-TALK. 





NCLUDING the present struggle, there 
have been, within twenty years, four 
great wars in Europe. Old as that continent 
is, the question of boundaries still remains in 
dispute; while the ambitions of different 
states and the rivalries and disputes of dif- 
ferent powers keep the country in continual 
ferment, and ceaselessly break out into con- 
test and battle. Think of how many formi- 
dable wars have swept over Europe during the 
present century; of how many terrible bat- 
tles have been fought within that period! 
And yet to-day affairs remain almost as much 
unsettled as they did at the close of the 
Bonaparte wars. A little while ago we saw 
Great Britain and France at war with Russia ; 
a little later France and Italy at war with Aus- 
tria; then recently Prussia and Austria at 
bayonet-points ; and now again the peace of 
Europe is overthrown in the clash between 
France and Prussia. Is it not time the map 
of Europe should be equitably and perma- 
nently defined? Is it not time that the rest- 
less powers in that disturbed continent should 
be compelled to live at peace with each 
other? And, lastly, is it not fully time the 
people should rise up and declare there shall 
be no more wars? Whenever the great 
public fully determines that war must end— 
that it will no longer be food for gunpowder— 
that it was created for other ends than whole- 
sale slaughter—that it has a higher mission 
than to actas a blind and insensible instru- 
ment in the quarrels of troublesome sover- 
eigns—then war willend. There is no rulerin 
Europe so despotic that he can wage a war in 
direct opposition to the determined sentiment 
of his people. Just so long as he finds his sub- 
jects compliant; just so long as they can be 
tickled by his fine phrases about patriotism, 
believe in his promises of glory, or be excited 
by imaginary insults to their nationality—just 
so long can a sovereign maintain a state of war. 
But whenever the people say to their rulers: 
“Look you and see there be no war, Find 
some other way to settle your disputes than 
with the bayonet. Do not attempt to carry 
out your schemes by making us your victims. 
We absolutely refuse hereafter to be mar- 
shalled into armies, to be torn from our 
homes, to be ruined in business, to kill or be 
killed, on any shallow pretext whatsoever. 
There is a way for nations to adjust their dif- 
ficulties without seeking to destroy each oth- 
er, and you must find out that way !”—when- 
ever they speak in this fashion, war will have 
become a matter of history. The subject 
rests wholly with the people at large. War 
will always be a pastime with kings so long as 
men can be found willing to take part in the 
bloody game. Of course, people will tell us 
that our sentiments are very well if all the 
world were honest, but as there will always 
be some ambitious and unprincipled rulers, 
some designing kings, the rest of the world 
must either resort to war to arrest the schemes 
of these Cesars, or fall victims to them. This 
is the old pretext which has kept huge stand- 
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concern themselves about the affairs of other 
nations, that are not in a continual apprehen- 
sion about the designs of other powers, that 
simply and quietly attend to their own mat- 
ters, are rarely troubled by ambitious neigh- 
bors. Itis not the wickedness of somebody 
else, let us emphatically say, but its own spirit 
of warfare, that keeps a nation in hot water. 
The man who does not aggress upon others is 
rarely assaulted—and in the same way the 
nation that is filled with the spirit of peace 
will inspire confidence and trust, and not ag- 
gression, in other nations. Of course, just so 
long as war finds excuses, and its necessity 
continues to be asserted, we shall hear of bat- 
tle and slaughter; but if the people—and they 
are the power to awaken to it—will disregard 
all this pretence about the necessity of war, 
and will simply declare that in the future they 
will refuse to be slaughtered to suit either the 
caprices or ambitions of demagogues, then 
the grand rainbow of peace will span all the 
heavens. 


We made a few comments, last week, 
on the steady increase of poverty, in despite 
of the large sums expended to relieve it. Of 
all the schemes for the amelioration of the 
conditions of the poor that have at different 
times occupied the attention of statesmen and 
philanthropists, but one single institution can 
be pointed out as | aving actually accomplished 
any thing toward the end designed—and this, 
originally conceived as a charity, only became 
truly successful when it had emancipated it- 
self from that condition. That is to say, ail 
methods of organized charity have failed to 
confer any permanent relief upon the poor, 
excepting one; and that one did not accom- 
plish any wide good until it had developed 
from a benevolent into a strictly business en- 
terprise. Mrs. Wakefield, of Tottenham, Eng- 
land, in the latter part of the last century, 
conceived the idea of encouraging industry 
and habits of economy among her tenants by 
promising each a handsome bounty at Christ- 
mas who would deposit his spare earnings in 
her hands. The bounty, in this case, was 
paid by Mrs. Wakefield, from her own purse, 
or from contributions by her friends. Mrs. 
Wakefield’s plan was designed more particu- 
larly for the women and children of the parish. 
In addition to the bounty, each woman who 
had deposited a certain sum per month be- 
came entitled to a pension after reaching her 
sixtieth year. About the same time, the Rev. 
Mr. Smith, of Wendover, joined by two rich 
parishioners, issued proposals to the parish to 
receive any surplus money which any of the 
work-people could spare, and to return the 
same on Christmas with an addition of one- 
third of the amount as interest or bounty. 
In these two projects we have the germ of the 
SAVINGS-BANK. Shortly after these plans were 
put in operation, the Rev. Henry Duncan, of 
Scotland, began enthusiastically to develop 
the idea thus conceived by Mrs. Wakefield 
and Mr. Smith. 
only possible escape from the ills of poverty 
was in habits of frugality on the part of the 
poor, and institutions that would reward the 
accumulations of labor by still further accumu- 





ing armies in every country in Europe for cen- | lations—that would show to the laborer how 
turies, and which has kept the world constantly 
at swords’ points. 


The nations that do not 





money saved steadily increased by yearly in- | 
terest—would prove eminently stimulating to | 





Mr. Duncan saw that the 


the laborer. But he also saw that, if institg, 
tions for savings were to be at all general, or 
to accomplish any extensive good, they must 
be self-supporting. That is, in order that 
they might be widely and truly beneficent, 
they must be established on other grounds 
than that of charity. Mr. Duncan labored 
assiduously in the good cause, wrote and 
printed pamphlets, delivered lectures, held g 
large correspondence, encountered a vast 
deal of senseless opposition ; but at last, in 
1810, the first savings-bank on the self-sup. 
porting plan was opened in Edinburgh. Banks 
soon sprang up all over Great Britain. In 1816, 
a bank was established in Philadelphia; jn 
1817, one in Boston; and, in 1819, New York 
followed suit. Thus, a little more than fifty 
years ago, began the history of savings-banks 
—the only organization for charitable ends 
that has attained any conspicuous success, 
or that has conferred any true benefit upon 
the laboring poor. And this benefit has been 
incalculable. Those who have examined the 
workings of these institutions are quite ready 
to agree with the writer who pronounces 
them “the most beneficent institutions ever 
devised by the ingenuity of man,” and heart 
ily to indorse the sentiment of Francis 
Jeffrey, who declared “the spread of savings. 
banks of far more importance, and far mor 
likely to increase the happiness and even the 
greatness of the nation, than the most bril- 
liant success of its armies, or the most stv- 
pendous improvements of its trade or its agri. 
culture.” Mere alms-giving has probably done 
more harm than good in the world ; but the 
invention of methods that act directly upon 
the energies of men, which stimulate, e- 
courage, and show them the way of self-help 
—this sort of charity deserves the crown and 
the glory. 





A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine, dis 
coursing upon American homes, assures us that 
the English principle “ every man’s home his 
castle” has no application with us, and that 
we of the “glorious Union” are virtually 
without private life. We are utterly, we are 
told, at the mercy of impertinent intruders. Our 
homes have no seclusion which our neighbor 
is bound to respect; we live in the broad 
glare of public comment, with all the world 
peeping in at our parlor windows, the helpless 
victims of a public supervision that leaves us 
without true privacy, or independent methods 
of life. Is all this true? Have these strict 
ures any real foundation in fact? Cam any 
man say truly that he has not absolute con- 
trol over the seclusion of his household, o 
that he has not the same means here of s% 
lecting his society, of determining who and 
what shall be admitted into, and who ané 
what shall be excluded from his house, a8 he 
would have were he in England or France! 
If American manners are rather more free 
than those of Europe, if business is conducted 
with a little less ceremony, there still remait® 
with every individual a command over every 
essential condition of his social intercourse 
The Lippincott writer cites the recent case 
of “interviewing” as proof of his charges; 
but even he admits that this “ interviewing” 
is quite often sought for by the pretended 
victim, and certainly all of us know that n° 
man need to submit to the impertinence ™ 
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question to the slightest extent more than he 
elects todo so. As for intrusion into private 
domiciles, nearly all the great houses in 
Europe are thrown open for inspection to the 
public. Private picture - galleries, private 
libraries, private grounds, are visited with a 









freedom of which we have no parallel here— 
perhaps because we have no great show-places 
like Blenheim and Stowe; but the fact, never- 
theless, remains, that the occupant of a great 
mansion abroad is expected to show, at regu- 
lar intervals at least, the treasures of his 
domicile, while no such practice and no such 
expectation exists here. There is little sense 
in this ceaseless befouling of our own nests. 
We have social sins enough to account for; 
but we are not without a perfect and happy 
privacy in our homes, and, as a people, are as 
prone to respect the seclusion of others as 
we are apt to exact the right of it for ourselves. 


— Just now, when Dickens is so much 
discussed, when his books are eulogized, ana- 
lyzed, sifted, compared, dissected, and read to 
a greater extent than they were in the flush 
of his first fame; when everybody is refresh- 
ing himself with his pages, reading all that 
had been left unread, and revising his first 
impressions of the great humorist; when it is 
a general topic as to which of the series of 
marvellous books Dickens showed his highest 
genius—just now, in the midst of this discus- 
sion, we could say a word for one of his short- 
est, but probably his most-neglected story, 
“The Haunted Man.” This tale is one of the 
five Christmas-books, and may be read at a 
single sitting. It contains, to our mind, spe- 
cimens of the “Boz” humor as marked as 
almost any thing in “ Pickwick ;” it exhibits 
a pathos as delicate and genuine as that which 
brings tears to our eyes in the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop;” and it adds to these two things a 
philosophy more subtle, and yet more beauti- 
ful, than any thing we can recall in the whole 
mange of fiction. This partially-neglected 
story of “ The Haunted Man” of itself ought 
to crown Dickens as the greatest genius of his 
age. The story is of a man who is deprived, 
%sa supposed boon, of his memory, that he 
may forget the sorrows of an embittered life; 
he has the power also to bestow this boon 
mothers. But obliteration of the memory of 
sorrows hardens the man, and those who re- 
clive the “boon” become hardened too. 
Affection, sympathy, kindness, benevolence, 
tenderness, forbearance—all these perish with 
the extinguished memory. Husbands and 
vives, united by many sorrows, by many 
hardships endured together, by many suffer- 
ings borne for each other, see in the vanish- 
ing memory of these things the cord that 
binds them together separated. Sorrows, and 
the recollection of sorrows, sweeten, soften, 
and humanize—so this singular story teaches 
ws; and he who would banish from his mind 
the recollection of suffering, simply reduces 
himself to the level of the mere brute. All 
this gives but a poor idea of a tale which en- 
forces one of the noblest allegories ever ex- 
pressed in imaginative literature; and, if any 
reader has not perused it, let him obtain it at 
®tce, and gain a new appreciation of the great 
departed, 

—— In the “Table-Talk” of No. 70 of 
the Journa we quoted a verse or two from a 





| Professor of Belles-Lettres at the University | 


little poem entitled “‘ How to replenish the 
Church Treasury,” and in a serio-comico vein 
rather deprecated the assumption made in 
the verses that, while “‘ Katie,” and “ Susie,” 
and others of the fair sex, should buy fewer 
ribbons and bonnets to the end desired, no 
such excellent economy was enforced upon 
self-indulgent brethren. ‘This, we regret to 
find, the author considers an “ unjust as- 
sault ” upon the poem, and who, while making 
this accusation, also informs us that the 
verses were written by a woman, not by a 
man, as we had intimated. We assure the 
injured poet that we had no intention of as- 
sailing the poem at all, and did not know we 
had done so until informed by “8. D.” to that 
effect. We really supposed we were compli- 
menting a very pleasant bit of versification, 
and that our point against it would be taken 
in a spirit of pure merriment. Jesting, it 
seems, is a dangerous thing, and we shall en- 
deavor, when next in a jocose vein, to say 
plainly to all the world, “‘ This is a joke.” 





Fiterary Hotes. 


HE Paris Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres has bestowed Gobert’s first 
prize upon M. Simeon Luce, keeper of the rec- 
ords of the empire, for the first volume of his 
edition of the “‘ Chronicles of Froissart.”” M. 
Simeon Luce, who is not yet forty years of age, 
has already distinguished himself in the fields 
of literature. He entered the famous school 
of Chartes in 1856, and is now one of the di- 
rectors of its library. The works by which he 
is best known are his ‘* History of ‘ Jacquerie,’ 
from Unpublished Documents,” and his ‘*‘ Col- 
lection of the Ancient Poets of France,” in 
which, for the first time, appeared the inedited 
poem of ‘*Gaidon.”” He also discovered, 
among the manuscripts of the Imperial Li- 
brary, an unpublished chronicle of the four- 
teenth century, which was issued under the 
title of the ‘‘ Chronicles of the First Four Va- 
lois,’’ which at the time excited much interest 
among the learned societies of France. 


“The Mystery of Edwin Drood”’ will re- 
main a mystery and a fragment. The follow- 
ing letter, from Messrs. Chapman & Hall, will 
explain why: “Sir: We find that erroneous 
reports are in circulation respecting ‘ The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,’ the novel on which 
Mr. Dickens was at work when he died. It 
has been suggested that the tale is to be fin- 
ished by other hands. We hope you will al- 
low us to state in your columns that Mr. Dick- 
ens has left three numbers complete, in addi- 
tion to those already published, this being 
one-half of the story as it was intended to be 
written. These numbers will be published, 
and the fragment will so remain. No other 
writer could be permitted by us to complete 
the work which Mr. Dickens has left.”’ 


The French Academy has divided the Bor- 
dier prize between M. Martha, Professor of 
Latin Eloquence at the Sorbonne, the author of 
the “‘ Poem of Lucretius ;’’ and M. Heinrich, 


of Lyons, author of the “‘ History of German 
Literature.” Both of these works are generally 
admired, being in the highest degree interest- 
ing and instructive. 


Mr. Edmund Yates writes to an English 
paper that the attack on Mr. Disraeli in Black- 
wood’s Magazine is condemned on every side 
as a detestable example of malignant scur- 





rility, and that it is a mere rhapsodical scream 
of bitter, and occasionally blasphemous in- 
vective. 


A curiosity in literature has appeared in 
Dresden. A blind-and-dumb poet, of that 
city, has published a book of aphorisms, en- 
titled “* A Book of Wisdom and Truth,” which 
has reached its third edition; also a volume 
of poems, which has reached its second edi- 
tion. The name of the poet is Heinrich 
Martin. 


It is reported that a negro bard in Ken- 
tucky has written a poem of two thousand 
verses, which is in the character of a history 
of the rebellion, and entitled “‘ Columbiana, or 
the North Star.””. Thismodern Homer is daily 
travelling about, singing parts of it, to procure 
money wherewith to publish it complete, 


Children of every growth will rejoice to 
know that, just as Sir Walter Scott illustrated 
the history of his country in ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,” so is M. Guizot illustrating that 
of France in a history ‘ Racontée & mes Pe- 
tits Enfants.”” The veteran author will stop 


at 1789. 
. 


The writer of the article on “ Lothair” in 
Blackwood is Colonel Hamley, author of ‘* Lady 
Lee’s Widowhood.” In the second edition of 
the June and in the July number the magazine 
returns to the attack, and defends itself for its 
most obnoxious reference to Mr. Disraeli’s 
birth. 


A newly-discovered Chinese poem, “Li 
Sao,” written three hundred years before 
Christ, is said to prove that the existence of 
America was known to the Chinese at that 
time. 


Mr. John Forster, the historian, and biog- 
rapher of Walter Savage Landor, and friend 
of the late Charles Dickens, will, it is ramored, 
be the biographer of the lamented novelist. 





Scientific Hotes. 


M: W. M. WILLIAMS, author of “ The 
4+ Fuel of the Sun,” thus explains his 
theory: ‘“* The sun, according to my hypothe- 
sis, is a hollow flame, with dissociated com- 
bustible gases within it, and a nucleus of some 
kind within them. It differs from the hollow 
flame of a candle in the very important respect 
of not being dependent upon external oxygen 
for its support. It contains all the materials 
of combustion within itself; but this combus- 
tion, or combination, is restrained from pro- 
ceeding explosively inward by the dissociating 
force of the high temperature of the inner 
gases. When two substances, such as oxygen 
and hydrogen, combine chemically, they evolve 
an amount of heat exactly equivalent to that 
which is required to drive asunder the con- 
stituents of an equal quantity of the compound 
which they form; and, therefore, the amount 
of combination or combustion that can take 
place in a given mixture of such elementary 
gases is limited by the quantity of heat which 
surréunding bodies are capable of abstracting. 
To illustrate this, let us conceive the case of a 
certain quantity of the elements of water 
heated exactly to the temperature of dissocia- 
tion, and confined in.a vessel, the sides of 
which are maintained externally at precisely 
the same temperature as the gases within, so 
that no heat can be added or taken away from 
the gases. No sensible amount of combina- 
tion could now take place, as the first infini- 
tesimal effort of combustion would set free 
just the amount of heat required to decompose 
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its own result. In like manner, if a quantity 
of aqueous vapor were subjected to the same 
conditions, there would be a corresponding 
equilibrium ; and no sensible amount of disso- 
ciation could take place, as the first effort of 
dissociation would be attended with a conver- 
sion of heat, and consequent loss of tempera- 
ture, which would be exactly compensated by 
the instantaneous reunion or combustion of 
the infinitesimally small quantity of dissociated 
water. Let us now suppose a modification of 
these conditions, viz., that the vessel contain- 
ing the dissociated gases at the temperature of 
dissociation shall be surrounded with bodies 
cooler than itself, i. e., capable of receiving 
more heat from it than they radiate toward it. 
There would then take place just so much 
combustion as would set free the amount of 
heat required to maintain the temperature of 
the vessel at the dissociation point, or, in other 
words, combustion would go on to the extent 
of setting free just as much heat as the gaseous 
mass was capable of radiating, or otherwise 
transmitting to surrounding bodies; and this 
amount of combustion would regularly and 
steadily continue until all the gases had com- 
bined. Wehave only to give this hypothetical 
vessel a spherical form and an internal diam- 
eter of eight hundred and fifty-three thousand 
three hundred and eighty miles, to construct 
its enveloping sides of a thick shell of aqueous 
vapor, and then, by placing in the midst of the 
contained gases a central nucleus of solid or 
liquid matter, we are hypothetically supplied 
with the main conditions which I suppose to 
exist in the sun.” 


The most recent account of the mysterious 
migrations of the cod represents that this fish 
spawns in the vicinity of the Lofoden Islands, 
at the northern extremity of Norway, within 
the Arctic Circle. Here twenty-five thousand 
fishermen collect in February to catch them, 
and the number is inexhaustible. They leave 
the Lofoden Banks in April or May, and ar- 
rive at the Newfoundland Banks in June, hun- 
gry and lean, and in fierce pursuit of herrings 
and other small fish. Here they soon fatten 
up, and leave in October for their northern 
breeding-place. Iceland is about half-way be- 
tween the two extremes, and here they appear 
at an intermediate time. It is possible that 
the Pacific cod, which in the summer is caught 
about the Shoumagin Islands of Alaska, may 
have a similar northern breeding-place, prob- 
ably north of Behring Straits, where they will 
yet one day be caught. It is estimated that 
fifty-four million cod are annually caught in 
the North Atlantic, a number that would seem 
to threaten extinction, were it not that nine 
million eggs have been found in the roe of a 
single female. 


Choose a room where the sun shines in 
through the window, and then block out all 
the light, by means of a shutter or otherwise, 
taking care that all cracks are stopped. Then 
cut a hole, about six inches square, in the shut- 
ter, and stop the hole with two or three thick- 
nesses of rich deep-blue or bluish-purple 
glass. A broad beam of deep blue or purple 
light from the sun will thus stream down into 
the otherwise dark room. Then hold in the 
deep-blue light a bottle or other article made 
of uranium glass. Ornamental bottles made 
of this glass, which is sometimes called canary- 
glass, because of its light-yellow color, are 
commonly on sale in chemists’ shops. They 
are plentifully made to hold smellirtg-salts, and 
may cost from sixpence to three shillings each. 
The blue light should be deep, and not very 
brilliant. When the uranium-glass bottle is 
held in it, the bottle will appear to glow with 








great beauty, with all the brilliancy of a glow- 
worm, as if white-hot. 


In the Annales du Génie Civil, Dr. Reinsah 
gives the following directions for rendering 
wood difficult of combustion and preserving it 
underground: ‘* The wood, unplaned, is to be 
placed for twenty-four hours in a liquid com- 
posed of one part of concentrated silicate of 
potassa and three of pure water. After being 
removed, and dried for several days, the wood 
is again to be soaked in this liquid, and, after 
being again dried, painted over with a mixture 
of one part of cement and four parts of the 
above liquid. When the first coat of this paint 
is dry, the painting is to be repeated twice. 
This paint mixture should only be made up in 
small quantities, as it rapidly becomes dry and 
hard. Wood thus treated becomes uninflam- 
mable, and does not decay underground.” 


A new system of mountain-railway has 
lately been laid down in Hungary. The line 
requires no permanent way at all. Square 
bearers of oak, eight inches thick and fourteen 
broad, are laid on the ground, and only at rare 
intervals cross-sleepers are used. On the two 
edges of the bearers are rails only two inches 
broad, and so thin that they only weigh one 
pound per foot. The trucks run on a pair of 
wheels eight inches in diameter. The bodies 
of the trucks are three times the width of the 
rails, and placed so low on the wheels that 
they have just room to move. This system 
was originally proposed by an Englishman. 
The cost is about one thousand dollars per 
mile. 


M. Bottger, of Paris, by means of a new 
process, applies, with a soft brush, a layer of 
soluble glass to pieces of porcelain or pottery. 
Afterward he covers them with bronze pow- 
der, and shakes off the excess. The pieces 
are then heated to dry the silicate, and the 
bronze during the process firmly adheres to 
them. In the case of porcelain or pottery, 
some sort of chemical combination takes place, 
but in other cases the action of the silicate suf- 
fices to cause the bronze powder to adhere to 
the surface. After passing the object through 
the fire, they are finally polished with agate 
burnishers. 


The most important chemical discovery, 
viewed economically, of the past year, is the 
medical value of the hydrate of chloral. 
Chloral itself is an unstable, colorless liquid, 
of the specific gravity 1.5. With water it forms 
a white solid called the hydrate of chloral, and 
now used in immense quantities to produce 
sleep. It is claimed, though not established, 
that it will control sea-sickness. Being made 
from alcohol, it is very apt to be contaminated 
with the alcoholate of chloral, which has some- 
what different properties, and makes it rapidly 
attract moisture from the air. 


A German telegraph-operator has discovered 
a mode of sharpening, with mathematical ac- 
curacy, any number of steel or iron wires, by 
the agency of the magnetic current. The dis- 
covery may be applied to the manufacture of 
pins and needles, and do away with the present 
process of grinding the points, so injurious and 
extensively fatal to the workmen. 


In the excavations being made underneath 
the old Roman amphitheatre, or arena, recently 
discovered in Paris, a fifth tomb has been 


| opened, containing five skeletons in a perfect 


| 
| 
| 


state of preservation (three male and two fe- 
male). Like the others, they are placed due 
north and south, their vertebral columns also 
presenting a state of dislocation, as if they had 


| been strangled or hanged. 





A machine for paving has been invented in 
France, which will effect a great saving of 
strength in what has hitherto been a very la. 
borious occupation. 





Miscellany. 





An Unlucky Bridegroom. 


A paper relates a thrilling scene 
which lately occurred in a Parisian mairie 
A couple presented themselves to be married, 
the bride about eighteen years of age, and pos- 
sessed of considerable personal attractions; the 
bridegroom an extremely small man, aged forty- 
five. When the ceremony was concluded, the 
door of the hall was thrown open, and a wom- 
an of gigantic stature, accompanied by a thin 
damsel of fifteen, burst into the room and ¢.- 
bowed her way through the semicircle of guests, 
‘* Wretch, scoundrel, thief!” she cried, ad- 
dressing the husband, who turned as white as 
a sheet; “this is how you leave me in the 
lurch, who have sighed during fifteen years for 
the day when I might call myself your wife!” 
Saying this, she seized the unhappy man by the 
collar, and jerked him up under her left arm 
as though he were acrush hat, taking no notice 
of his struggles. She addressed the mayor in 
a voice of thunder, “Do I arrive too late?” 
—‘* The marriage has taken place,” replied the 
mayor, ‘‘and I request you to release M. Av- 
gustin, and to retire.’»—‘ Not,” said the giant- 
ess, “‘ without giving his deserts to the villain 
who leaves me with this girl here ! ’—“‘ No, no, 
that girl is not mine,” howled the little man. 
He had better have remained silent. The gi- 
antess frantically raised him in the air, and 
whirled him round her head. ‘‘ Repeat what 
you have said!” she shrieked ; “‘ this child, 
who is as like you as one peais to another—is 
she yours or not?”? M. Augustin did not open 
his mouth. His executioner then seized his 
nose with her left hand and wrung it violently. 
About this time two of the guests, moved by 
the entreaties of the bride, attempted to inter- 
fere, but the enraged woman, using the bride- 
groom as a weapon, and brandishing him st 
arm’s length, charged her opponents with such 
fury that she put them speedily to flight. “Call 
the police,” cried the mayor.—‘t You need not 
give yourself the trouble,” hoarsely ejaculated 
the giantess; ‘I will let go the rascal of my 
own accord.—Here, my beauty,’’ addressing 
the bride, “is your little bit of a man. | 
have not broken him. We have no further 
business here. Follow me, Baptistie,” ands 
saying, she flung down her victim at the feet 
of two agents of police, who at that moment 
appeared at the door. ‘I go,” she added; 
“but let him ever appear before me on his 
wife’s arm, and I will take him between my 
thumb and forefinger and make but one mouth- 
ful of him.’’ This little incident cast quite ® 
gloom over the assembled guests, and no on¢ 
dared even to pick the fainting bridegroom 
from the floor until the last echo of the heavy 
footsteps of the injured fair one had died away 
in the distance, when they raised him to his 
feet, and in solemn silence took their depart 
ure, 


A Resolute Fellow. 


About sixty years ago, Phineas Adams et 
listed as a private in a regiment of militia, thet 
on duty in England. -He soon became disgust 
ed with his position, and shortly after his en- 
listment applied for his discharge on accout! 
of an ulcerated wound in his arm ; this wast 
fused him, because the wound was of his ow? 
contrivance. He had then a similar malady 
his leg. He purposely fell down a flight ¢ 
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stone steps, and was taken up with the blood 
oozing from his ears. After this he told the 
doctor that he thought he was growing deaf. 
“Are you very deaf?” asked his attendant in 
a whisper, and he imprudently answered: 
“Very deaf.” From that time, he was held to 
be a confirmed malingerer, and no complaint 
of his was credited. However, he fell into a 
state of (apparently) profound insensibility. 
He was bled repeatedly; his head and back 
were blistered, without producing any sensible 
effect, and strong electrical currents seemed to 
provoke no bodily sensation. Snuff never 
made him so much as sneeze, and the most 
pungent salts only made his eyes water. It 
was then resolved to try nitrous-oxide gas. 
The tube was applied to the man’s mouth ; but 
his teeth were so fast locked, that no power 
could open them. Then, by compression of 
the mouth and nostril, he was compelled to 
breathe nothing but the gas, when his pulse 
showed that he was quitting life, and the ex- 
perimentalists had to desist. He continued in 
the condition of a corpse; his limbs fell by 
their own weight ; his eyes were closed; and 
he paid no attention to pins thrust under his 
finger-nails. In this hapless condition it was 
thought advisable to resort to the desperate 
remedy of trepanning. They thought his fall 
down-stairs might have produced a depression 
ofthe brain. Accordingly, his sealp was raised, 
and the head examined, during all which pro- 


cess the young fellow (who was but eighteen) ° 


gave no sign of sensibility, with the exception 
of a single groan. It was before the chloro- 
form days, of course, and he must have suffered 
torture. As no beneficial result accrued from 
this operation, Phineas Adams obtained his 
discharge from the regiment. He was held, 
indeed, to be at the point of death. He was 
discharged on the 20th of August; on the 28th 
he was out with his father, with a gun in his 
hand, and on the next day did an excellent 
day’s work as a farm-laborer. He pretended 
that he had felt no pain during the last six 
months, save when the surgeon scraped his 
head; but his recovery was too complete and 
rapid to be credited as genuine. It was whis- 
pered one day that a sergeant’s guard was com- 
ing to once more restore him to his regiment, 
and he absconded the same night. If his cause 
had been a good one, his case would have de- 
served the title of the Martyrdom of Phineas 
Adams. 
Secret Societies. 

We wonder whether Mr. Disraeli really be- 
lieves in secret societies as effective political 
forces, or whether, like Dumas, Bulwer, Henry 
Kingsley, and Wilkie Collins, he merely uses 
them as convenient, because quasi-supernatural, 
literary machinery. To judge by his words, he 
has somewhere in his mind a relic of belief in 
their power ; but then his words tell us little 
of Mr. Disraeli’s thought. His heroine in “* Lo- 
thair,”” Theodora, the Roman lady who hoped 





to free Italy, talks of one such society, “‘ The | 


Mary Anne,” as if it were a real power, though 
neither she nor it can move a step without a 
loan—in “ Tancred,” Mr. Disraeli, not yet con- 
verted to a belief in the omnipotence of cash, 
laughs at the Syrian prince who is to conquer 
Asia provided he gets a loan—and Captain 
Bruges (General Kmety?) speaks of another, 
the Madre Natura, with a kind of disgusted 
awe. It is so powerful that it can, not only im- 
pose terms on the Emperor of the French, 
which is possible to any society unscrupulous 
‘agugh to menace individual life, but can 
sujrantee his dynasty. The Mary Anne, if 
¥f remember the stories of 1848 aright, was a 

des’ union formed originally among the 

ench bargees, and the Madre Natura a se- 








cret association of skeptics; but Mr. Disraeli 
is much more likely to know the unknowable 
than we are. Collectively, Mr. Disraeli de- 
scribes these societies as the bones of the party 
known as the “‘ Revolution,” which again forms 
a sort of corporation as powerful, as widely 
spread, and as unscrupulous as he represents 
the Roman hierarchy to be. A belief in the 
existence and the power of these occult asso- 
ciations is very general on the Continent, par- 
ticularly among policemen, and, just after the 
Orsini attempt, became an article of faith in 
England ; and, though it has of late been dying 
out, we should not wonder if “ Lothair” did 
something toward its revivification. 
like to believe in the quasi-supernatural, and 
the existence of occult associations permeating 
all lands, swaying minds of all degrees, and 
wielding hundreds of daggers and thousands 
of rifles, leaves a quasi-supernatural impression 
of mingled mystery and terror and beneficence. 


Dickens’s VVill. 


In his sermon upon the death of Mr. Dick- 
ens, Dean Stanley read the following extract 
from his will, dated May 12, 1869: 

“T direct that my name be inscribed in 
plain English letters on my tomb.... I 
enjoin my friends on no account to make me 
the subject of any monument, memorial, or 
testimonial whatever. ... I rest my claims 
to the remembrance of my country upon my 
published works, and the remembrance of my 
friends upon their experience of me in addition 
thereto. ... Icommit my soul to the merey 
of God, through our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and I exhort my dear children to try 
and guide themselves by the teaching of the 
New Testament in its broad spirit, and to put 
no faith in any man’s narrow construction of 
its letter.”’ 

“In that simple but sufficient faith,’ said 
the dean, “* Charles Dickens lived and died. In 
that faith he would have you all live and die 
also; and, if any of you have learned from his 
works the external value of generosity, purity, 
kindness, and unselfishness, and to carry them 
out in action, those are the best ‘monuments, 
memorials, and testimonials,’ which you, his 
fellow-countrymen, can raise to his memory.” 

San Francisco. 

There is more street-life in San Francisco 
than in any city of its size in the United States. 
In Kearney, Montgomery, and California 
Streets, one walks in a crowd like that of 
Broadway—a crowd wherein you detect a dozen 
nationalities at once, all of whom seem to have 
something to do, yet none of whom, apparently, 
are doing any thing. I find myself constantly 
drawn out-of-doors, and am always surer of 
meeting my acquaintances abroad than at home. 
The air and aspect of the 
are attractive, in spite of 
In fact, the climate seems 
late, without giving the 
solid work. The place is already quite cosmo- 
politan, although not so completely so as the 
people suppose. The Chinese element is not 
much exhibited in the business part of the 
city ; the German, French, Spanish, and Ital- 
ian characteristics are here and there mani- 
fested, but I only notice an increase of Irish 
blood, in the last eleven years. This element 
threatens to become predominant, as it already 
is in New York—and with the same results.— 


Bayard Taylor. 


place, as in London, 
fog, wind, and dust. 
to excite and stimu- 
capacity for steady, 


A Duel at Berlin. 

A ballet-dancer of the name of R——, be- 
longing to the Royal Opera of Berlin, had got 
into a quarrel with the Graf von 8 








| gloves either by night or day. 


adversary in the presence of several officers of 
the guard. But the officer was much too fine a 
gentleman to fight a man so much beneath him 
in social standing as a ballet-dancer. A duel, 
if it can so be called, was accordingly agreed 
on, by the terms of which the first of the two 
opponents who was seen without a glove on 
his left hand was to kill himself. It may easily 
be imagined that for several days neither Count 
von § nor R took off their left-hand 
At last the un- 








| fortunate R—— having gone out for a walk 


People | 


| his life. 


| might be averted! 


with a young lady to whom he was engaged to 
be married, his companion teased him so much 
about his obstinacy in keeping his glove on 
that in a fatal moment he bared his hand. Just 
then Count von S—— passed, accompanied 
by two friends, and immediately called their 
attention to the fact that R—— had forfeited 
The same evening the unfortunate 
dancer shot himself through the heart in ac- 
cordance with the conditions agreed upon. 


Scientific Education of Women 


Few have yet realized the enormous gain 
that will accrue to society from the scientific 
education of our women. If, as we are con- 
stantly being told, the “‘ sphere of woman”? is 
at home, what duty can be more clearly in- 
cumbent upon us than that of giving her the 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of the 
laws which ought to guide her in the rule of 
her house? Every woman on whom the man- 
agement of a household devolves may profit 
by such knowledge. If the laws of health were 
better known, how much illness and sorrow 
What insight would a 
knowledge of ci.emistry afford into the whole- 
someness or unwholesomeness of different ar- 
ticles of food! What added zest would be 
given to a country walk with the children, or 
a month by the sea-side, if the mother were 
able to teach the little ones intelligently to ob- 
serve and revere the laws of Nature! Above 


| all, what untold sufferings, what wasted lives, 


are the penalty we have paid for the prudish 
ignorance of the physiology of their bodily 


frame in which we have kept our daughters ! 


An Armenian Legend. 

; The legends of Armenia place the terrestrial 
paradise of the Bible upon the “ Bingeel,” or 
Mountain of the Thousand Lakes. The tradi- 
tions of the inhabitants are founded upon the 


| ruins of ancient towns and fortresses situated 


in the upper part of the mountain, upon the 
exuberant vegetation of its fertile slopes, its 
wild-vines, and also upon the four rivers flow- 
ing from it, which in the eyes of the simple- 
minded dwellers of the land are the four rivers 
of the Book of Genesis. The torrent called 
Bingeel-Tchai, which at a lower point takes 
the name of Araxes, draws its supply of water 
from a multitude of large and small lagoons, 
formed by the melting of snow in its upper 
part. From those lagoons it is called the 
Mountain of the Thousand Lakes. The view 
from the summit of Binge], nine thousand six 
hundred feet high, extends from the mountain- 
range on the shores of Trebizond to the noble 
pyramid of the great Ararat, and forms one of 


| the most magnificent panoramas that the eye 


, an offi- | 
cer in the Royal Guard, and had insulted his , 





of man ever rested upon. 


Watts improved. 


An old clergyman who had the most un- 
bounded faith in Watts’s hymn-book, was fond 
of saying that he could never open to any page 
without finding an appropriate hymn. A mis- 
chievous son of his thought it would be a good 
joke to test his father’s faith. So he took an 
old song and pasted it on one of the pages of 
the book, over a hymn, so nicely that it could 
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not be easily detected. At church, on Sabbath 
morning the minister happened to open at 
that very page, and commenced to read : 

“* Old Grimes is dead.” 


There was a sensation in the audience. He 
looked at the choir and they looked at him ; 
but such was his faith in Watts’s hymns that 
he undertook it again, commencing with the 
same line. There was another sensation in 
the audience. Looking at it again, and then 
at the congregation, and then at the choir, 
said he, “‘ Brethren, it is here in the regular 
order in Watts’s hymn-book, and we will sing 
it anyhow.”’ 


The Austrian Court. 


A Vienna newspaper gives a curious ex- 
tract from the court regulations for the year 
1624, on the etiquette to be observed by officers 
when invited to the royal table. The regula- 
tion begins by stafing that usually officers be- 
have under such circumstances “with great 
politeness and good breeding, like true and 
worthy cavaliers,”’ but that the emperor thinks 
it necessary to issue the following directions 
for the use of the inexperienced cadets: 1. 
Officers should come to the palace handsomely 
dressed, and not enter the room in a half- 
drunken state. 2. When they are at table 
they should not rock about on their chairs, 
nor sit back and stretch out their legs. 3. 
They should not drink after each mouthful, as 
by so doing they will very soon get drunk; 
nor drink more than half a glass at a time; 
and before drinking they should wipe their lips 
and mustaches. 4, They should not put their 
hands in the dishes, nor throw bones under 
the table. 5. They should not lick their fin- 
gers, nor spit on the plate, nor wipe their 
noses with their napkins, nor drink so brutally 
as to fall off their chairs. 


The Lavatojo. 


Although the olive is the most important 
produce of Italy, the means generally employed 
for extracting the oil are very imperfect, and 
lead to a considerable waste of oil, and, until 
within the last five or six years, after the olives 
had been crushed by the peasants, the husks 
were abandoned as worthless; but in a few 
places steam machinery has been introduced to 
turn to account the husks thrown away by the 
peasants as worthless, and which it is now 
known represent a considerable portion of the 
value of the oil-crop. The process of extract- 
ing the oil from the husks by a lavatojo is very 
simple. The husks are placed in tubs, and 
worked with water by machinery until the 
water has carried off all the remaining oily 
matters which rise to the surface after the 
water has been allowed to remain still. The 
husks are then put in a steam-press, which 
squeezes out all the moisture; and, after they 
have gone ‘‘:rough these different processes, 
the husks are used for fuel. The oleo lavato, 
thus extracted, is used for the manufacture of 
soap. 


Dickens in Westminster Abbey. 


Charles Dickens lies, without one of his in- 
junctions respecting his funeral having been 
violated, surrounded by poets and men of 
genius. Shakespeare’s marble effigy looks 
upon his grave; at his feet are Dr. Johnson 
and David Garrick; his head is by Addison 





and Handel, while Oliver Goldsmith, Rowe, 

Southey, Campbell, Thomson, Sheridan, Ma- 

caulay and Thackeray, or their memorials, en- 
circle him; and ‘ Poet’s Corner,’ the most 
familiar spot in the whole Abbey, has thus re- | 
ceived an illustrious addition to its peculiar | 
glory. Separated from Dickens’s grave by the | 


statues of Shakespeare, Southey, and Thomson, 
and close by the door to “* Poet’s Corner,” are 
the memorials of Ben Jonson, Dr. Samuel 
Butler, Milton, Spenser, and Gray; while 
Chaucer, Dryden, Cowley, Mason, Shadwell, 
and Prior, are hard by, and tell the by-stander, 
with their wealth of great names, how 
“ These poets near our princes sleep, 
And in one grave their mansion keep.” 


Woman among the Mormons. 


The position assigned woman by the Mor- 
mons is far inferior to that assigned her by the 
Mohammedans. The Turk has a warm heart 
and an ardent soul. Love is indispensable to his 
nature. Thesecret of his polygamy is incon- 
stancy. Though his harem contain a hundred 
women, all of them have been loved. But the 
Mormon woman hasn’t even the melancholy 
satisfaction of having loved and lost. The 
Mormon man doesn’t believe in love. Orson 
Pratt told his wife that ‘“‘he cared no more for 
her, nor for any of his ‘ wives,’ than he did 
for any healthy girl that walks the streets.” 
The Mormon’s devotion to “the kingdom of 
God” leaves no room for love. ‘ Elders,’’ 
says Brigham (June 15, 1856), ‘‘ never love 
your wives one hair’s breadth more than they 
adorn the gospel (polygamy) ; never love them 
so but that you can leave them at a moment’s 
warning without shedding a tear.” 


Making WVills. 


There are various ways of making a will. 
Lord Clyde, the celebrated English general, 
wrote his at his club on a sheet of note-paper 
in half a dozen lines, and it was duly proved. 
A certain hostler in articulo mortis, crawled to 
the corn-chest, raised the lid, scrawled his 
parting injunction on the wood with a piece of 
chalk, got a post-boy and a stable-man to wit- 
ness his signature, and the box-lid, being taken 
off its hinges, was accepted as a valid instru- 
ment. An eminent English queen’s counsel 
made his last testament in these words: 
“Every thing to my brother Tom ;”’ and, be- 
ing duly attested, the document was found 
sufficient. On the other hand, it was remarked 
of the great artist, Turner, that he could draw 
every thing but a will, since, wishing to leave 
five hundred thousand dollars to found an asy- 
lum for decayed oil-painters, his intention was 
defeated owing to imperfections in the witness- 


ing. 
New Parisian Synagogues. 


Besides the Jewish synagogue of the ‘‘ Rue 
de la Victoire,” which is now nearly finished, 
another one is in course of erection in the 
eighth arrondissement. The new temple has 
its principal facade overlooking the Rue des 
Tournelles; it will occupy a surface of more 
than eleven hundred yards, and be composed 
of a nave with three rows of side galleries. In 
connection with it, another building will be 
erected, which will extend as far as the Place 
Royale, the ground-fiat of which 1s destined 
for offices ; the first flat for lodging the rabbin, 
and the upper stories for the servants and 
guardians. The place on which the synagogue 
is being raised was formerly occupied by an 
hotel, famous for the rich collections of objects 
of art which it contained, and owned, at one 
time, by the celebrated Ninon de L’Enclos. 


London Theatres. 


An English paper gives a list of the London 
theatres and the numbers they are capable of 
containing. The list includes thirty-seven 
houses, whose united auditoriums can accom- 
modate seventy-one thousand two hundred 
and thirty persons. The largest is an East 
End theatre, called the Standard, which claims 





to hold an audience of four thousand eight 
hundred; next comes the historical Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, with four thousand ; next, 
another popular East End house, the Britannia, 
with three thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
three,and soon. The same journal points out 
that, taking into consideration the fact that St. 
Paul’s Cathedral alone will hold fifty-four 
thousand people, London is not overstocked 
with theatres in proportion to the churches. 


The Pool of Siloam. 


The Pool of Siloam receives its water from 
a subterraneous aqueduct which draws its sup- 
plies from the Fountain of the Dragon or Vir- 
gin. The fountain exhibits periods of inter- 
mission, which are exceedingly curious, on 
account of their regularity; the volume of 
water flowing from it by turns, increasing and 
diminishing it in such a way as to arrest the 
attention of the beholder. The period of re- 
crudescence lasts from forty-five minutes to an 
hour; the water then rises and flows with s 
certain degree of impetuosity into the subter- 
raneous aqueduct. This commotion of the 
water produced at the end of the aqueduct, 
underneath the flight of steps, has long been 
observed by visitors; recent explorers of the 
canal, however, have discovered the existence 
of another spot where the waters present the 
same troubled aspect, and exhibit the same 
periods of intermission. 


Welsh Names. 


The common occurrence of what are some- 
thing more than suggestively Jewish surnames 
among the people of Wales, may be accounted 
for thus: It was at one time the custom among 
the Welsh for the son to assume the Christian 
name of his father as his own surname. The 
son of Levi Williams took Levi for his sur- 
name, sinking the paternal Williams. In like 
manner arose such names as Solomon, Davida, 
and in a few instances even Moses, as the cog- 
nomens of undeniably Welsh families. After- 
ward this practice of assuming the father’s 
Christian name as a surname fell completely 
into desuetude ; but it had lasted long enough 
to leave a very enduring mark upon Welsh 
family names. 





Purictics. 


CURIOUS instance of the cosmopolitan 
character of the age was afforded at Am- 
herst College Commencement, at which Mr. Jo- 
seph NeeSima, upon taking the degree of B. A., 
recited an oration in the Japanese, which is 
his native tongue. How the rofessor of 
rhetoric managed to correct Mr. Joseph’s ora- 
tion, as he does those of the English-speaking 
boys, we cannot conjecture; and we fancy 
that this fastidious personage was entirely at 
the mercy of the graduate, who may have com- 
mitted half a hundred solecisms condemned 
by Campbell and Whately. 


Sir John Duke Coleridge, the English soli- 
citor-general, lately cross-examined a lady 
witness who flatly refused to state her age, 
and, in reply to the question, ‘* Are you se¥- 
enty ?” said, ‘*‘ You may put me down at one 
hundred, if you like.” Expostulation and per- 
suasion had no effect. Sir John even offered 
to tell his own age, but the lady was obdurate; 
she would not tell her age to any man alive, 
she would not write it down for the informa- 
tion of the jury, and concluded with the asser- 
tion that the English law did not force her to 
answer such a question. Sir John Duke Cole- 
ridge was entirely baffled in the contest, and 
in despair gave up the attempt to obtain an an- 
swer. 


A new method of warming first-class car 
riages in express-trains has been adopted in 
Bavaria. A special van is attached to the 
train, and contains a powerful ‘ calorifére, 
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and the heated air is conveyed to all the car- | 
| must be due either to an original defect in con- 
| struction or to the subsequent inclination of 


riages of the train by means of indis-rubber 
tubes. The experiment with first-class car- 
jages is reported upon so favorably that the 
authorities have determined to apply it to all 
the carri on t r 
expected that it will soon be adopted on all the 
German railways. 

Detroit has fourteen thousand six hundred 


and ninety-eight families, seven hundred and | 


eighteen stores, three hundred and eighty-one 

series, four hundred and forty-six offices, 
sixty-three hotels, one hundred and ninety-six 
poarding-houses, fifty-four churches, thirteen 
public halls, one hundred and eight public 
schools, eight hundred and ninety-three ma- 
chine-shops, six hundred and sixty-nine places 
where liquor is sold, ete. The number of 
families in 1860 was eight thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-three. 


The Bishop of Winchester, having heard 
that he figured in “ Lothair,” inquired of a 
friend who had an early opportunity of perus- 
ing that work, what kind of person Mr. Dis- 
nail had presented to his readers in the chap- 
ter of the Anglican bishop. The friend re- 
plied, politely, that the bishop was represented 
asa man of most suave manners, large knowl- 
edge of the world, and as being a great favorite 
with the ladies. ‘‘Oh!” said the bishop— 
“then that must be meant for the Archbishop 
of York.” 


Faber’s speaking-machine is attracting at- 
tention in Germany. It pronounces each letter 
distinctly, and even laughs and sings. Ger- 
man philologists have heretofore declared it to 
be impossible to imitate the letter I (as pro- 
nounced in German) by artificial means; but 
this machine speaks the word Mississippi very 
plainly. During a performance at Berlin, a 
slip of paper, containing the words, “Lon 
live King illiam of Prussia!” was hande 
to Mr. Faber, and correctly pronounced by the 
machine, whereupon there was a great deal of 
applause. 


In Sweden the principle of women’s rights 
is making rapid progress. They conduct near- 
ly exclusively the business of savings-banks, 
and are extensively employed in the post-office 
and telegraphic departments. In numerous 
private establishments they make efficient 
derks and book-keepers, and recently a med- 
ical college has been opened at Gottenbiarg, 
where ladies, not under seventeen years of age, 
are admitted to a complete course oft three years, 
with clinical and anatomical lectures. 


A poet in a Western town wrote some pa- 
thetic verses on the death of a young lady, and 
sent them tothe local paper. He was surprised 
next morning by a call from her brother, armed 
with a club, who undertook to thrash him. Ap 
explanation ensucd. It appeared that the 
poet had written, ‘‘ We will Ediew her grave 
with our tears,’’ but the printers had converted 
the line into ‘* Will harrow her grave with our 
steers |” 


An American lady in Paris, ambitious of 
aotoriety, is said to attract attention by appear- 
ing at the Grand Opera without jewels or flow- 
ers, her only ornament being a live snake 
wiled around her wrist. The snake is con- 
stantly climbing up and down her arm or 
nestling in her hand, enjoying her fan and words 
of endearment. Every opera-glass is fixed on 
her and the snake. 


They say in Paris that, at the meeting of 
the Imperial Cabinet, at which the emperor 
presides, he hardly ever utters any thing else 
except the words, ‘‘ EA bien, messieurs?” He 
lets the ministers all speak as long as they 
want, but hardly ever gives his own opinion. 
He does that only at the private interviews 
which he holds with the various ministers after 
the cabinet-meeting is over. 


There is shortly to arrive in Paris a dwarf, 
aged about fifty years, having a beard reaching 
to his feet, with only one arm and completely 
bald head. He possesses two million franes 
(four hundred thousand dollars), which he is 
Willing to share with any young girl, about 
twenty years old, who is good-tempered and 
pretty. 

A French traveller has just discovered that 
the middle point of the dome of St. Peter’s 
and that of the portico do not coincide. The 


es on the Bavarian lines, and it is | - . 
| an ordinary restaurant, accompanied by one or 





difference between them is nearly five feet, and 


the axis of part of the building. 


It is common in Paris for parents to enter 


two of their children, and share with them what 
is ordered for themselves. The keepers of 
some of these eating-houses have decided to 
charge, under these circumstances, full price 
for the olive-branches, and great is the storm 
raised. Only children in arms go free. 


A French shopkeeper recently gave it in 
evidence before a committee on the Anglo- 
French treaty, that there is no market in France 
for English stockings. The reason assigned 
was that the French ladies are so much more 
finely shaped. than the English, that stockings 
made for the one will not fit the other. 


The sponge-fishery at the island of Rhodes 
has been so greatly facilitated by the use of 
the skaphender, or diving-machines, of which 
two hundred are now in use on the coast, 
that the price of the article is very rapidly 
falling. 


A leading physician in Paris, after asking a 
patient the questions according to formula, as 
to sléeping and eating, next demands what 
newspaper he reads. Ifthe patient be nervous 
or excitable, the mildest and dullest journal is 
prescribed. 


Professor Gamgee writes to a London paper, 
suggesting that, instead of putting ice into 
drinking-water, we should employ machines, 
which, he says, are already successfully used, 
for reducing the temperature of water by ex- 
tracting the heat from it. 


The Jewish Messenger declares, in answer to 
a querist, that it has no objection to the use of 
the Lord’s Prayer. It is simple and holy, says 
the editor, and no Jew need be averse to repeat- 
ing - res he has a better one in his own 
ritual. 


The editor of the Southern Churchman 
makes the following extraordinary threat to the 
ritualists: ‘‘ For it is evident if some of us are 

oing to use copes, and others of us nothing 
but surplices, others of us will discard the use 
of all garments whatsoever ! ”’ 


A journalist, who has been spending a fort- 
night in the White Mountains, says he has en- 
joyed himself very much, having fallen into 
six rivers, sprained his ankle, skinned his face 
and neck, and broken three ribs, the first nine 
days. 

There is a clergyman in Maine whose entire 
income is four hundred dollars a year, and he 
has a family to support. Of this sum he gave 
thirty-four dollars, fast year, for charitable pur- 
poses. 


Some fisherman declares that trout wiggle 
after capture from ecstasy, not agony. They 
have come from the water which contains little 
oxygen to the air which contains much, and it 
exerts a laughing-gas influence on them. 


‘* My dear,” said a sentimental wife, ‘‘ home, 
you know, is the dearest spot on earth.” 
‘Well, yes,” said the practical husband ; “it 
does cost me about twice as much as any other 
spot.” 
There was an old party at Rome 
Lived under a wonderful dome! 
He said, “I can’t err,” 
Which made quite a stir 
Did that senile old party at Rome ! 


Fli-Shu is the name of one of the oldest of 
the Chinese deities. Evidently he reappears 
as Shoe-Fly. 

He who sins against man may fear dis- 
covery, but he who sins against God is sure 
of it. 

Modesty in a woman is like color gn her 
cheek—decidedly becoming, if not put on. 

Paris ladies now wear the same style of hat 
as was worn a hundred and five years ago. 


Dr. Nélaton, the great French surgeon, 
earned four hundred thousand francs last year. 


The mercury stood at one hundred and six 
in the shade at Omaha on the last day of June. 





Che Museum. 


N the last of our series of geological illustra- 
tions we gave an ideal landscape of the Per- 
mian Period, which closed the Primary Epoch ; 
we now come tothe Secondary Epoch. During 
this epoch reptiles seem to have been the chief 
inhabitants of the globe; they assumed ex- 
traordinary dimensions, and would seem to 
have multiplied in a most rapid manner. 

Geologists have agreed among themselves 
to divide the Secondary Epoch into three pe- 
riods: first, the Triassic; second, the Juras- 
sic; third, the Cretaceous—a division which it 
is convenient to adopt. 

The Triassic Period (new red sandstone) 
received its name from the word Trias (or 
triple group), by which German writers desig- 
nated the rocks of which it is composed, and 
which find their fullest development in Ger- 
many. The names of these groups are Keuper, 
Muschelkalk, and Bunter Sandstein. In this pe- 
riod, for the first time, the turtle appears in the 
bosom of the sea and on the borders of lakes. 
The saurian reptiles acquire a great develop- 
ment; they prepare the way for those enor- 
mous saurians, which appear in the following 
period, whose skeletons present such vast pro- 
portions, and such a strange aspect, as to strike 
with astonishment all who contemplate their 
gigantic and, so to speak, awe-inspiring re- 
mains. 

For the ideal landscape of the Triassic Pe- 
riod our artist has selected the Musehelkalk 
Sub-period. The seas then presented a few 
reptiles, probably inhabitants of the banks of 
rivers, as Phytosaurus, Capitosaurus, etc., and 
sundry fishes, as Spherodus and Pyenodus. 
In this sub-period we shall say nothing of the 
land-turtles, which for the first time appear in 
this epoch of the world’s history; but we 
should note that, at the Bunter Period, a gi- 
gantic reptile appears, on which the opinions 
of geologists were for a long while at variance. 
In the argillaceous rocks of this period im- 
prints of the foot of some animal were discov- 
ered in the sandstones of Storton Hill, in 
Cheshire, and in the new red sandstone of 
parts of Warwickshire, England, as well as in 
Thuringia and Hesseburg, in Saxony, which 
very much resembled the impression that 
might be made in soft clay by the outstretched 
fingers and thumb of a human hand. These 
traces were made by a species of reptile fur- 
nished with four feet, the two fore-feet being 
much broader than the hindertwo. The head, 
pelvis, and scapula only, of this strange-look- 
ing animal have been found, but these are con- 
sidered to have belonged to a gigantic air- 
breathing reptile closely connected with the 
batrachians. It is thought that the head was 
not naked, but protected by a bony cushion ; 
that its jaws were armed with conical teeth, of 
great strength, and of a complicated structure. 
This curious and uncouth-looking creature, 
which appears in the lower right-hand corner 
of the illustration, has been named the Cheiro- 
therium (hand-beast), from the peculiar shape 
of its tracks, or Labyrinthodon (labyrinth- 
toothed), from the complicated arrangement 
of the cementing layer of the teeth. 

Another reptile was the Nothosaurus, a spe- 
cies of marine crocodile, of which a restoration 
has been attempted in the hideous animal which 
is given in the centre foreground of the cut. It 
has been supposed, from certain impressions 
which appear in the Keuper sandstones of the 
Connecticut River, that birds made their ap- 
pearance in the period which now occupies us ; 
the flags on which these occur by thousands 
show the tracks of an animal of great size 
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(some twenty inches long and four and one- 
half feet apart), presenting the impression of 
three toes, like some of the Struthionida, or 
ostriches, accompanied by rain-drops. No re- 
mains of the skeletons of birds have been met 
with in rocks of this period, and the foot- 
prints in question are all that can be alleged in 
support of the hypothesis. 





The Volteias, which in our illustration look 
like huge pine-trees, seem to have formed the 
greater part of the forests of the period, were 
a genus of cypress now extinct, which are well 
characterized among the fossil conifers of the 
period. The alternate spiral leaves, forming 
five to eight rows sessile, that is, sitting close 
to the branch and drooping, have much in 


them analogous to the Cryptomerias. Their 
fruit was an oblong cone with seales, loosely 
imbricated, cuneiform, or wedge-shaped, and 
commonly composed of from three to five ob- 
tuse lobes. Magnificent ferns still exhibited 
their light and elegantly-carved leaves: and 
the conifers attained a very considerable de- 
velopment. 





Hlustrations of Geology.—Ideal Landscape of the Muschelkalk Sub-period. 
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ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ SAPOLIO. 


When Shakespeare made use of the expression, ‘‘ Come, gentlemen, down with 
your soap—money is king!” he was inspired with one of those brilliant thoughts 
which stamped him as the greatest poet and genius of modern times. The idea 
conveyed in the quotation has been felicitously appropriated by leading financiers of 
the present day, and “soap” has almost become a synonyme for “‘cash.” To be 
without soap is quite as dismal and dangerous as to be without money, and hence 
abject poverty is found orly where people are entirely “out of soap.” | 

Enoch Morgan's Sons, with a commendable desire to improve the normal condi- 
tion of the human race, have been for many years employed in supplying the world 
with this necessary compound. But not content with what they have already ac- 
complished, they have now produced an article which . ‘ 

Is BETTER 
adapted to the wants of the world than even soap itself. This article is Sapoto. It 
combines all the qualities of an excellent soap with those of a scourer and polisher, 
and for all purposes except laundry use it is preferable to any other kind of soap. Its 
use secures economical advantages never before reached by any saponaceous com- 

ound. The endless variety of washing and cleaning in the kitchen and about the 

ouse—the saving of time and labor, together with the fact that for hand-washing it 
is superior to any other—give it a claim upon public favor which cannot be ignored 
For scouring purposes it is better 

AND CHEAPER 

than any thing ever before used. Those who have given it a trial unanimously rec- 
ommend it, and cannot be induced to be without it. It removes stains, grease-spots, 
rust, and mould, at once, and with so little rubbing as to make it a great labor-saving 
compound. In short, Sarotto may be safely claimed as the greatest blessing which 
modern invention has brought to the household. It recommends itself to all classes 
and conditions, and is afforded at a price which makes it more economical 

THAN SOAP. 

Wholesale at 211 Washington St., New York, and 30 Oxford St., London. 
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